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LIFE IN INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 






All hands unmoor ! proclaims a bo'isterotis cry. 
All hands unmoor ! the cavern 'd rocks reply : 
Roused from repose, aloft the sailors swarm. 
And with their levers soon the windlass arm. 
The order given, up springing with a bound. 
They fix the bars and heave the windlass round, 
At every turn the clanging pauls resound 
Up-torn reluctant from its oozy cave, 
The ponderous anchor rises o'er the wave. 

Falconer's Shipwreck. 
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" Come, ladies," said Colonel Howard, as he 
entered the dining-room of the Star Hotel at 
Portsmouth, " Blue Peter is flying, and the wind 
is fair; so, instead of visiting Haslar Ban*acks 
this morning, we must repair on board the good 
ship Cumberland; there is not a moment to 
lose, the pursers are arrived with the last dis- 
patches from the India House, and the foresails 
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are loose, so let us beat a quick inarch and be 
gone. The pilot is ready to take us on board, 
and here are tlie men for the baggage." This 
intimation was addi-essed to his two nieces, 
Charlotte and Elizabeth Percy, and their com- 
panions. Miss Hume and Miss Panton, children 
of old friends of the Colonel, who were returning 
{in company of his nieces, and under liis care) to 
their relatives in Bengal. The young ladies 
looked surprised at receiving the intelligence 
they had expected every day during the last fort- 
night; and now seemed, almost for the first time, 
to feel tliot they were really leaving England ; but 
there was no time for reflection ; the boatman 
loudly called for the luggage, and each hastily 
reUred to put up the few things wliich had been 
kept at hand for daily use. Mrs. Morris, the 
servant who attended the ladies, liad, upon the 
first intimation of sailing, gone to take leave of 
her family in the town, and returned so bewil- 
dered by sorrow, that her services were of very 
little use, a circumstance fortunate for tliosewho 
were benefited by the exertion hei- inability forced 
them to make. 
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In the pil0t>-boat they found several other 
passengers for the Cumberland ; some silent and 
melancholy, brooding over the last farewell of 
aged parents and dear relatives; others, from 
whose minds those feelings had quickly fiided, 
animated and loquacious^ in the buoyancy of 
youthful e2q)ectation ; Cadets already talking of 
their promotion, and young Writers of tbdr ex* 
cellent interest. Colonel Howard sighed as he 
listened to the multitude of expectations which 
could never be realized, and mentally praised 
the divine goodness which gilds every scene 
to the youthful mind, and disposes it to think 
lightly of the troubles and toils of the road. If 
it were possible that youth eould possess the 
knowledge which experience affords, probably 
less would be achieved, because less would be 
undertaken. 

The day was fine, and the scene interesting 
to those who had q>irits to enjoy it. As is usual 
in times of war, a frigate was appointed to convoy 
the fleet until they should have passed the lati- 
tudes where they might expect to fall in with 
cruisers of tlie enemy. She rode at single anchor, 
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ready to wdgh and pot to sea, wliik the fleet, 
consistiiig of foor regular Indiamen, six extra 
ships, and fifteen merdiant vessek cf di£fer«it 
burthens, were busQj employed receiriiig their 
passengers on board, and making the requisite 
preparations to stand out to sea. When our 
pilot ran his vessel alongside the Cumberland, 
the gendemen, with the help of a rope^ scrambled 
up the steps on the ship's side, and were on de<^ 
in an instant; a chair was lowered for the ladies, 
formed like a barrel with an opening in firont, 
a comfortable seat, and a flag to wrap round 
them and <^make aU snug." In it the ladies 
were successively placed, while Captain Kent- 
ledge, commander of the Cumberland, stood at 
the gangway ready to receive them, superintend- 
ing the operation, and calling to his men to 
" haul taught and hoist away handsomely.*' 
Ten minutes placed them all safely on the 
quarter-deck, where Captain Kentledge wel- 
comed them on board, and introduced his officers 
with suitable form due to the station of each. 
A party of the Company's recruits were trudging 
nuerrily round upon the capstan bars, weighing 
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Up the anchor, to the tune o^ " The girl I left 
behind me," played by the ship's band, to iiiYir 
gorate their spirits during their laborious work. : 
Dinner was announced in the cuddy, and the 
whole party sat down to a long table, where 
little was eaten, and less spoken by any, except 
the Captain, who bid them " be of good heart ;'! 
and, as soon as the cloth was removed, called 
upon all to fill their glasses, and pledge him in 
his toast, ^^ Health to Old England, and when 
we lose sight of her may we see no land until we 
spy the flag-staff in Madras roads." Presently 
the hoisting of sails, and increasing motion, be- 
gan to testify that the ship was under weigh, 
and with a leading wind commenced 

** To walk the waters like a thing of life." . 

The cuddy party soon dispersed. Those whose 
friends bad accompanied them on board retreated 
to their own cabins to give and receive a long 
adieu; while the youngsters, who had formed 
an everlasting friendship during three days^ 
chance residence together at a Portsmouth hotel, 
retired to their own half of the great cabin, there 
•to amuse themselves, while they could hold up 
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gers, but that Colonel Howard might do it, if 
he thought proper." 

While tliis conversation was passing in the 
great cabin, one, sometliing similar, was going 
forward iii the Rouiid-bouse. Miss Panton 
turned to Miss Hume, and inquired, " My dear 
Flora, did you iearn the name of that tall and 
veiy officious person, who helped you so assidu- 
ously at table? With what a dulcet tone he 
asked you to take wine, and how complacently 
he showed his white teeth. Do you think they 
were redly his own ?" 

" Harriet ! Harriet !" said Miss Hume, " the 
whole world is nothing to you, but as it ailbrds 
subjects to laugh at ; I liave almost an inclina- 
tion to punish your ill nature by not answering 
your question, I heard Captain Kentledge call 
him Somerville, and he told me that he is of the 
Bengal Civil sen-ice, and has been at home for 
his health," 

" O very well, Flora, I am much pleased to 
find, that if other people do not see so much as 
I do, they can at least hear as well. I was so 
provokingly situated between the Captain and 
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Flora, that I could not speak to any one, and 
had nothmg to do but look about me, when I 
dare do it with impunity, and I observed that 
handsome officer upon the opposite side of the 
table, whose name I think is Bently — ^yes, Capr 
tain Bently I am quite sure it is — gazmg upon 
Elizabeth, so that he quite forgot his dinner, 
until his servant, who was more disengaged, mo- 
tioned to take away his plate. I saw Colonel 
Howard watching us over his spectacles from 
the other end of the table, while the gentlemen 
on the other side were grumbling that they had 
not been presented to the Ladies. It would 
have been more pleasant for all parties, if the 
Captain had gone through the ceremony at 
once. 

" But before you blame the Captain," said 
Miss Percy, " you should recollect, that half 
the people at table were perfect strangers to him 
until they came on board, and it is probable 
that amongst so many, there are some who 
would not be desirable acquaintances." 

" Certainly," rejomed Miss Owen, « it would 
have been highly indecorous to introduce all the 
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new caught savages to us, but Captain Kentledge 
might have n.-uued the presentable animals!" , 

" He could not, I think," replied Miss Percy, 
" have drawn that nice line of distinction, with-' 
out creating a civil war in his ship ! " 

" Deadly as the feuds of my highland and 
lowland countrymen, in days of yore," added 
Miss Hume ; " of all epithets, unpresentable 
ivould be tlie most obnoxious." 

" And so, to preserve their tempei-s," said 
Miss PanCon, " which will certainly never keep 
H whole voyage, we are to go on in this insipid 
hum-drum sort of way. A few seasonable dis- 
putes would be vinegar and cayenne tons: how- 
ever, I do not despair. I delight in seeing peo- 
ple make themselves ridiculous;" and away 
she flew to the piano, to play over the last new 
set of quadrilles. 

Colonel Howard tapped at the door, and 
broke up the conversation by asking the ladies 
to walk ; a proposal which was gladly accepted. 
They found Captain Kentledge and Dr. PiUet, 
the ship's surgeon, in waiting for them; who, 
eiich taking two ladies under dieir charge, pro- 
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ceeded to pace the quarter deck, while the rest 
of the party ascended to the poop for the benefit 
of criticism. Miss Panton walked with Dr. Fil- 
let, and discovered with great delight that he 
was an original upon whom she could exercise 
her wit. His use, or abuse, of some words in 
the English language, betrayed that he was an 
American, and '^ he guessed ** that he had not 
left his native land until he had arrived at what 
he called " years of discretion." His ideas of 
right and wrong upon all subjects were r^ilated 
by what was thought and << done in Philadel- 
phia;'' and though, after the fashion of his coun- 
trymen, he took the liberty of constructing a few 
new verbs for his own use, and " progressed *' in 
his application of them, he restricted the speech 
of all his associates to the precise meaning as ex- 
plained by Johnson, independendy of the corrup- 
tions of &shion ; and was just as tenacious in 
upholding his high authority, as he was of the 
judgment, in matters of taste, of the good people 
in Philadelphia. How he had got his diploma 
was a &ct none could perfectly understand ; at 
least it could never be ascertained that he had 
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ever read any book from beginning to end but J 
Johnson's Dictionary. If, liowever, his studies J 
were not very various, they were unremittingi J 
and every time he made liis appearance, it wa4 J 
to astound the ears of his hearers with *' word* | 
of learned length and thundering sound," His J 
siniphcity and credulity equalled his ignoran<^ j 
of all that had ever taken place out of his omi I 
beloved Philadelphia; and, as soon as it became I 
generally known, afforded scope for all the young J 
geniuses and idle wits on board. Captain Kentt I 
ledge was an experienced sailor, who, during the | 
five and twenty years he had been at sea, had 
acquired a knowledge of every battle, loss by 
fire, and shipwreck, which had occurred from the 
first voyage to India until the present time; 
he could point out on his charts all the rocks 
and shoals where missing ships have been sup- 
posed to have gone down. In all that related 
to his own profession his knowledge was clear 
and comprehensive, beyond which it only ex- 
tended to the private biography of the number- 
less passengers with whom he had sailed. A 
considerable sliore of good sense and natural 
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quickness enabled liim to make very just obser* 
vatlons, and to illustrate his characters with 
several lively anecdotes, which in the presence 
of ladies he seasoned with sea wit, just sufficient 
to make them piquant. 

' The Ladies occupied the two round-house 
cabins, and a communication was left between 
them through the stem gallery which served for 
their drawing room. They were provided with 
a piano-forte, music, abundance of books and 
drawing materials; so that to those who knew 
how to employ it, time passed quickly. The 
Miss Percjrs had been taught by their ex- 
cellent mother, that time was one of the talents 
entrusted to their care, for which they would 
have to render a strict account. They felt, that 
cultivation of mind and talent, was as much a 
pleasure as a duty; and acted upon a well 
grounded systematic plan of religious, moral, 
and general instruction, varied by the practice 
of those accomplishments proper to their sex 
and situation in society. The Miss Owens, as 
has been already mentioned, had received a 
&ahionable education ; and the natural temper 
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of each, uninfluenced by any higher motive, dic- 
tated the line of conduct they were to pursue. 
Isabella was an accomplished girl, in the general 
acceptation of ihe word ; and knew well, that to 
keep the station she liad acquired, much industry 
was necessary. Slie had been accustomed to 
command the admiration of her aunt's guests, 
and applause was necessary to her; therefore 
she cultivated music with unceasing industry, 
and consequently witli great success. She was 
ambitious, and, on her first introduction to the 
gay world, had the good sense to perceive that 
the palm of beauty could never be hers ; but 
she resolved to persevere in her desire of dis- 
tinction, and carry off the palm in another line; 
a palm which few beauties, secure of conquest, 
will take the requisite trouble to dispute. Here 
she was successful, and had often the inexpres- 
sible satisfaction of drawing around her, by " the 
magic of sweet sounds," the votaries of other 
shrines. Caroline Owen was naturally indolent, 
and consequently, as her time was at her own 
disposal, she frittered it away in extendbig her 
sleep, meals, and dressing, to the greatest pes- 
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sible length ; and as the weather became hot, 
loungmg upon her couch, and wondering how 
the others could contrive to endure so much 
exertion. Harriet Panton was a spoiled child, 
lively, idle, and capricious ; the amusement of 
the passing moment was her only object ; she 
played, sung, and drew in mere volatility of 
spirit, as she did not otherwise know how to 
get over the long forenoon ; her reading, if it 
deserved the name, was confined to the lightest 
books of amusement, and when Miss Hume 
and Miss Percy wished to direct her, she de- 
clared against going to school again, and said, 
she " hated teaching, for her governess's sake ! '* 
Flora Hume, to much sweetness of temper and 
a kind heart, added good sense and a mind 
highly cultivated ; there was a natural rectitude 
and integrity in her way of thinking and feeling 
which showed itself in the carriage of her body ; 
her gait was as upright as her intentions. 

To make a long voyage endurable, some men- 
tal stores are requisite. It is to the passengers 
like a hard winter to a hive of bees. They are 
denied any mental aliment irom without, and 
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are forced to live upon the stock they have al-. I 
ready laid up. To pass the time between th& j 
intervals of eating, reduces many to the most J 
ingenious shifts ; idleness assumes all disguises, I 
and yet is ever the same ; she changes her shape I 
every moment, to the great annoyance of near 
neighl«urs, without being able to shake oft' het 
attendant weariness. In the Cumberland, how- 
ever, that was not the case with all. Colonel I 
Howard, who in the course of his long service 1 
had held several diplomatic situations, spertf^l 
much of his time in his own cabin, arranging! 
the information he had acquired, and adding to 
it from the stores of others. 

Captain Bently's love of his profession, and 
literary taste, furnished him with abundant 
means of occupation ; and it was not without 
considerable anxiety, that he found the powers 
of mind, once so ardently devoted to these pur- 
suits, becoming daily less interested in them, or 
indeed in any tiling unconnected with EHzabeth 
Percy : her gentle sweetness realized his waking 
dreams, and he saw before him the creature he 
had imagined in his mind, but hardly hoped to 
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find amongst the daughters of men. When at 
an out station in India, aknost beyond the reach 
of European society, in the solitude of his own 
bungalow he had pictured the being he would 
wish to share it with him, his fancy traced some- 
thing like her ; or, after a long and harassing 
march in the hob-winds, when he sat lonely in 
his tent, his servants and cattle around him 
slumbering out the fervid hours of noon, dis- 
turbed by no sound but the turtle-dove, which 
coos the most plaintively during the hottest 
hours of the day — ^his mind still turned to the 
same subject ; and he hiad meditated upon it so 
long, and so often, that he had sublimated the 
creature of his fancy far beyond the every day 
forms of this " working, waking world.'* When 
at the termination of the campaign he re-visited 
England, it was in the hope of meeting one who 
would endear and sweeten the remaining years 
of his service: but he had been hitherto disi^ 
pointed ; the match-making mothers, and esta-* 
blishment-seekihg daughters, which it had been 
his lot to meet with, were very different fi'ora 
what he sought. His fortune was not great ; his 
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liberality of disposition had prevented his amass- 
ing money, even when he was in the receipt of 
considerable allowances. Upon his arrival in 
England he found his father harassed by a con- 
siderable mortgage upon his estate. Filial affec- 
tion, and perhaps the disappointment of his 
cherished hope, induced him to clear his fatlier 
from all embarrassments, by making over to him 
tlie whole of his little fortune, and returning to 
Bengal sooner than he intended. It was not 
without feelings of severe mortification he could 
think of asking Elizabeth Percy to share his 
narrowed fortune ; and it was not witliotit dread 
that he felt the possibility of Colonel Howard's 
refusing his request, even should he be fortunate 
enough to persuade her. He had in the begin- 
ning endeavoured to resist the temptation, by 
rather shunning tlian seeking aci^uaintance ; but 
the task was a hard one ; they met daily at the 
same table ; many little circumstances occurred 
to excite a common interest, and his attentive ear 
and discerning eye could every day observe some 
new charm of character unfold itself, so that 
lie soon ceased to struggle against the stream, 
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and gave himself up to the overpowering influ- 
ence of a deep and ardent passion. 

West had laughed at the whims of the lively 
little Harriet, and humoured her caprices until 
he found no other occupation half so interesting. 
She saw with great pleasure the power she had 
acquired over him, and exerted it, for her own 
amusement, in the most tyrannical manner. 
Miss Owen had been making some observation 
upon the oblation offered to her taste, by the 
great pains bestowed by her victim to make an 
agreeable appearance. " How carefully his 
mustachios are arranged a-la-Cossack ; I am not 
quite sure, Harriet, that they do not divide his 
heart with you." 

**We shall see that presently," said Miss 
Panton. " I do not permit my slaves to have 
any will independent of mine ; and unless they 
are removed by to-morrow morning, I renounce 
him for ever.'' 

In conformity with this exhibition of lawful 
rule, she look the first opportunity of insinu- 
ating to West the improvement which such an 
alteration would make in his appearance, and 
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SO ingeniously did she manage lier project, that 
when he appeared at breakfast next morning, it 
was without the obnoxious mustachios. He no 
sooner presented himself, than Miss Panton 
tlirew a glance of triumph to Miss Owen, which 
spoke pkinly " you see my power !" but when 
poor West, thinking his prompt obedience en- 
titled him to more than usual consideration, 
seemed to daim her notice, she asked Miss 
Owen aloud, with tiie most provoking indiffer- 
ence, " if she did not think that Mr. Weg: 
hunself looked frightfully that morning?" and 
declared she could hardly recognize him. No 
part of the transaction escaped the notice of 
those on board, and it opened such a fertile 
source of witticism that West became highly 
indignant, and in furtherance of his resolution 
to escape from bondage, actually went so far as, 
upon pretence of indisposition, to confine himself 
to his cabin for two or three days. When 
he again joined the party it was with the mag- 
nanimous intention of shewing himself free. 
Miss Panton no sooner read the state of his 
mind in his countenance, than she hasted to put 
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this resolution to flight, by hoping, in the 
kindest manner, that he had quite recovered^ 
and saying in her gentlest tone, << we ha^ all 
missed you so much;" he bowed to the comr 
pliment, and looked at her with an expre^ion 
of sorrowing incredulity, which she dispelled 
with one of her most gracious smiles, like the 
morning suti scattering the cold damp f(^ of 
itight. 

This reconciliation gave pleasure to botik 
During his absence she had discovered that 
there was no one else on board half so agreeaUe^ 
and she entertained some apprehension that 
the joke had been carried too fiur — though when 
Miss Hume in the most friendly manner re- 
monstrated with her upon the impropriety of 
her conduct, she strenuously persisted in aver- 
ring her utter indiiference to the result, and 
thought it very hard, in the dearth of amuse- 
ment, to be blamed for availing herself of what 
cjhance threw in her way; and, " I am sure,'* 
she added, turning to Miss Owen, " that the 
temptation to lower his self-complacency was 
irresistible, when he seemed to expect that he 
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had gained credit with me by his confonnity^ to 
my opinion. I cannot bear that any erne should 
entertain the idea of exacting favour fircmi me as 
a right; and when I meet with any thing of 
the kind, I cannot help making people sensible 
that they must be thankM for it as a &Tour to 
be dispensed or withdrawn at pleasure. Rea- 
sonable conduct, my dear Flora, spoils men, 
and leads them always to expect it, which is 
more than I can bind myself to for any human 
being^ Those who enter my service will never 
be fetigued with tiresome uniformity. Look at 
West; if I permitted him to retain the silly idea 
that he had earned my favour, it would never 
have given him the delight which this gracious 
act of condescension upon my part has done !" 
" These arguments are all very ingenious, 
Harriet," replied Miss Hume, " but- though 
they may have great weight with your slaves, 
they can have none with your true friends. 
Believe me, my dear, you lower your own cha«- 
racter by such unfeeling indulgence of capri- 
cious levity, which you ought rather to labour 
with all your powers of mind to eradicate." 
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^ " And if I did eradicate it, Flora, tell me 
what would be left behind. I have not your 
talents, or your information, to render me agree- 
able, and I never can make up my mind to be 
overlooked ! " 

* " O how you abuse your natural candour, by 
using it as a license for your faults instead of 
amending tliem.'* 

'■ «* My dear Flora, I never in my life could 
bear to mend any thing, and you must just be 
contented to love me in spite of my faults. If 
I were half as industrious as you are, perhaps I 
might, as Captain Kentledge would say, steer 
•clear of them; as it is, I must have something 
•to pass time; and though you, and a few others, 
may find that a very easy matter, half: the good 
people in this ship are reduced to as great 
straights as myself." 

Which was indeed the case. Many had no 
sooner finished breakfast, aired themselves upon 
the poop, ascertained which way the wind blew, 
how the ship lay, what was the reckoning, and 
how many knots were on the log, than they 
began to wish for dinner ; and before that de- 
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I^dul period could arrire, were obl^«d I 
throw tbemselves into tlieir cots, and in sleep 
jnmp oT«r the intolerable interval. Xo public 
walks — no place of amusanent — no news from 
without — and hardJv space within 10 permit 
the activity of body, which sometimes goes &r 
to conceal indolence of mind. i 

However, everv contrivaQce was tried in sac~ 
cesEJou that the nature of circimistances would 
admit. Tbe ladies' c^in was chosen for the 
coffee^oom, whence a newspaper was daily 
Issued, containing an account of the incidents 
of that world in wooden walls; but after tbe 
most conspicuous character had been anony- 
mously described, the various flirtations re- 
marked and commented upon, all forms of 
witticism expended in embellishing and an- 
nouncing daily trifles, poets' comera filled up 
with songs, odes, and sonnets dedicated to all 
the female divinities of Olympus, who were 
supposed to have come in disguise on board the 
Cumberland, there was nothing more to be 
done ; even boys wearied {if lliey were not for- 
bidden lo do it) of sliooting at every stray bird 
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which chance brought within their reach. And 
the rolls of black hair ribbon, providently pro- 
vided for writer$ and cropt cadets, by those 
who undertake ^^ the elegant outfit of y^ung 
gentlemen for India,*' were all soon run out in 
fishing for dolphins and shark^y too wary to be 
taken hy such tackle, eyen before the Captain 
had count^rnumded the expenditure of salt beef 
and pork, on such unprintable avocations^. The 
qaricaturists in turn tried their ppTrers, and 
began by exciting some laughter, but ended by 
making much mischief and endless disputes. 
"jThose who made the slightest pretence to mu- 
sical ability performed duets; pf( times, to. the 
great annoyance of those who were so unfortu- 
nate as to be within hearbg of thdyr powerful 
efforts. The multitude of musicians was at lirst 
a grievance, but the very energy with which 
^y performed, went far to cure the evil. The 
violin strings could not stand the climate, and 
as they were expended, and some of the flutes 
cracked, the number of performers was re- 
duced, for the comfort of the hearers, to those 
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who knew the use of tbe instruments thq^ nn^ 
dcrtook to handle. 

"Ladies! ladies!" said Dr. Pillet, tapping . 
Ht the round-house door, " will you step out 
iind see the captive that has just been made, the 
most sanguinary of the squalus tribe?" 

" See what?" asked Miss Panton, opening 
the door, and gazing with admiration on the 
Doctor's open mouth and eyes. " O yes ! by all 
means let us see what has astonished you so- 
much ; " and without waiting for an answer* 
she sprang nimbly past him. 

*' Miss Owen," again said the Doctor, " wiE 
you venture forth to see this most sanguinary 
and voracious caitiff?" 

" O willuigly, Doctor, but what kind of a 
caitiff am I to see ? not I hope a Wild Indian 
from Philadelphia?" 

The Doctor, whose ambition it was not to 
speak very intelligibly, and who liked to leave 
something to the imagination of his heai-ers, 
took no notice of the interrogation, but repeated 
his invitation all round ; and led out the whole 
party to see tbe dying struggles of an enormous 
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shark, which had just been hooked, and was 
lashing his tail upon deck. 
' ' " A most dreadful captive indeed," said 
Miss Panton, flying to meet them as they 
came out of the cuddy, "and who is the hero 
who has brought him into 'durance vile?' I 
guess that can be only yourself, Doctor ; see, the 
very animal recognizes you, and with that lash 
of his tail is * progressing* towards you." 

The Doctor had unwarily advanced before 
them all, in his zeal to descant in the hearing 
of so many auditors ; but daunted by the violent 
motion of the sharic, who threw himself forward 
by a powerful exertion, he made a sudden bolt 
sideways, and, in his eagerness to escape Scylla, 
fell into Charybdis, add disappeared through 
the after hatchway; which most unfortunately 
happened to be open at the moment. 

" Doctor ! Doctor ! " screamed Miss Panton, 
as she saw bis toes disappearing, for he had gone 
down head foremost ; " where are you going ?" 
and she ran eagerly forward to see what had 
become of him. At first it was not very easy to 
discern that he had pitched into an open sack of 
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flour, brought up for the baker's use, and seofc I 
up iht; contents in such clouds, that he wart I 
(}uite lost to sight However, after a httle i 
struggling and sputtering, he was discovered ea^ I 
scxinced between two sacks, rubbing his eye^ I 
and endeavouring to clear his mouth from the I 
dry flour witli which it was ciammed, for be 1 
had pitched in open moutlied, and head fore* ] 
most, and was half suffocated with the dust ha 
bad raised around him. 

" I am happy to see you again, Dr. Fillet) 
after such an exit," said Miss Panton ; " I am 
charmed to find you are quits for a powdering, i 
Really when I saw you take such a leap in th« I 
dark, I almost expected to see tlie shark niter 
you. Now do, Flora, you, who are always good 
and obliging, call the Doctor's servant to brush 
him down; or stay, perhaps. Doctor, if j'ou vf&x 
to come on deck, and let the sailors throw two 
or three pails of salt n/ater over you, it would 
do just as well, and be more cooling too." He 
coloured with vexation, as he observed tlie 
crowd of laughing faces collectetf round hijo. 
" And I pray you be calm," continued the tor- 
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mentxn* ; << the firigklity of the bath will ha^e 
miich effect in aUaying the irritation of the net* 
vous system. Take time^ Doctor, and dear 
your mouth before you begin to qpeak." 
- At length, after mudi sputtering, and ishakin^ 
and hemming, the crest-fidlen Doctor rose from 
his recumbent posture ; and not finding words 
weighty enough to vent his indignation, stalked 
off between decks in great wrath; while his 
little tormentor bent over the hatchway, and 
advised him ^^ to keep his own counsel," and 
promised that she would <^ never betray what 
had happened to the ladies in Philadelphia.'' 

As they got into tlie warm latitudes, the 
Stdidiness of the trade winds, permitted them 
(while they were running a hundred and thirty 
or forty knots in twenty-four hours) to pursue 
their different avocations, as if they had been 
on terra firma, instead of Neptune's unstable do- 
minions. Under the line, when the trade wind 
failed, the heat was intense. The sails flapped 
on the masts, for want of wind to fill them, and 
the fleet rolled in the swelling undulation, 
which accompanies a perfect calm ; every rc^ 
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and mast clearly reflected in ihe bosom of the 
heaving ocean. The sliips reftised to ohey the 
rudder, and floated at random, tlie head of one 
and tlie stern of another often threatening, 
when within the sphere of each other's attrac- 
tion, to run foul, to their mutual damage. 

Nothing can exceed the splendor of the 
evening and morning appearance of the sup 
near the line; particularly at sun-set, when 
hasting to hide his head beneath the waves ; h 
train of clouds, radiant in purple and gold, 
seem to canopy his bed, and tlut)w a brilliancy 
and pomp of colour around him, not to be wit* 
nessed in nordiern climes. 

Many a calm moonlight night, wlien that 
lovely planet shed lonj^ lines of silver radiance 
over the summer-seas, and the shadows of small 
flitting clouds fell like Islands on tlie main, 
have our friends sat on the poop, and watched 
the stars coming forth in their beauty, or 
leaned over the gangways to mark the ship's 
course tracked in light through seas of liquid 
flame, scintillating like the stars in heaven. 
Then thoughts of distant England, and the 
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land to which they were gliding arose within 
their mind. Colonel Howard watched the 
white foam as it came roaring round the bows, 
and mentally compared it to this world's society, 
turbulent, noisy, and evanescent; distant and 
scattered particles met by seeming accident; 
thrown together, they appeared to incorporate 
and become one mass ; again an unlooked for 
swell disjointed them, and they parted, to sink 
in the ocean which gave them birth, or to run 
a separate course, and join no more. Bendy 
looked to the conclusion of the voyage with 
mingled sentiments of hope and dread. He 
sometimes flattered himself that it might be 
but the beginning of brighter scenes for him ; 
and again the bare possibility that it might for 
ever remove Elizabeth Percy from his sight, 
would intrude to torment him. 
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CHAPTER II. 



So lovely seem'd 



That landscape ! and of pure^ now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight, and joy, able to drive 
All sadness, but despair : now gentle gales. 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whbper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. 

Paradise Lost. 



When the fleet was within a few days' sail 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Captain Kentledge 
received a communication from their Commo- 
dore, ordering him to go in and take on board 
troops for Bengal, as one of the ships appointed 
for that purpose had an infectious fever on 
board, which would prevent the Committee of 
Health from permitting her to hold any inter- 
course with the shore. The season was too far 
advanced to admit of their anchoring in Table 
Bay, as it was the commencement of the Cape 
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wintei*, that is to say, the beginnii^ of May, 
when they had reason to expect tremendous 
veather on that exposed coast; they therefore 
resolved to make Simon's Bay, on the opposite 
side. 

A fine fi*esh breeze carried them into False 
Bay, and they shot rapidly past the majestic 
mass of rocky mountains which guards its 
entrance, amongst which <^ Hang-lip^ stands 
conspicuous, frowning over the scene, and pro- 
jected in bare and steep defiance into the sea. 
The sheer descent of these mountains into deep 
water renders the whole coast very formidable. 
For miles they extend like a bare and stony 
wall, barring all approach fi*6m the sea. The 
Cumberland was soon quietly brought to anch<»r 
in Simon's Bay, one of the many small creeks 
by which False Bay is indented, and which, 
from its sheltered situation, is a safe and com- 
modious harbour at most seasons of the year. 
Simon's Town lay before them ; its neat, clean, 
white-washed houses seeming to stand upon a 
liwag narrow dbelf cut in the fece of the moun- 
tains^ and looking down upon its own little bay. 



defended on either Imnd by reefe of rock, npoci'^ 
which a formidable surf was breaking. A sunny 
morning brighdy iUumined the whole, and 
showed U)e rocky crevices which, at a distance* 
had appeared bare, clothed with gay vegetation, 
and Bowers of every dye. With what delight 
did our friends, after their long confinement, 
again feel the firm earth under their feet, and 
breathe the pure air of the mountains, sweet with 
the perfiime of flowers ! The whole party walked 
up together to the principal inn, in its establish- 
ment a mixture of coffee-house, hotel, and 
boarding-house; in its architecture, like all 
houses at the Cape, a compound of Dutchj 
Anglo- Asiatic, and Chinese. Its fantastic green 
porch, and vine-coveretl trellis, give it decidedly 
the latter appearance. Our friends at once 
found, in setting foot in the house, tliat they 
were in a colony, and that a slave colony too, 
where the small quantity of agricultural pro- 
duce, the fi-equent drought, and failure of har- 
vest, with consequent dependence upon distant 
markets, render the common necessaries of life 
;carce and dear, at the same time that some of 
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its luxuries are abundant. The ramUing, un- 
connected, ill-appointed appearance of the 
house, prepared them for the entertainment 
they were to expect Several clumsily cut 
joints of meat without bread, and abundance of 
wine and fruit, with a proportionate dearth of 
vegetables, were served up, with the hurried and 
confused attendance of poorly fed and worse 
clothed slaves. The reason assigned was, that 
ships never came into Simon's Bay but in bad 
weather; and that all the eggs, bread, and 
vegetables they consumed were brought over 
the mountains, so that they did not pay their 
carriage. 

As soon as dinner was over, and the ladles 
could leave the table, the Miss 'Percys and Miss 
Hume prepared to enjoy a quiet stroll along 
the shore. Miss Owen and her sister, finding 
that they were too early to expect the attendance 
of the gentlemen, declined accompanying them 
on plea of fatigue, but proposed to follow when 
they should have refreshed themselves by a little 
rest. . Miss Panton, to whom the prospect of 
amusement and idleness were more engaging 
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than all the views in the world, declared her 
intention of remaining at home until she should 
have some inducement to go out. The evening 
was fine, and the ladies took the Block-housft 
road, skirting the mountains, and leading romii 
a projecting point which commanded a magni- 
ficent prospect of False Bay. They had not 
proceeded far before they were overtaken by 
Captain Bently, who, guessing their intention) 
and wishing to enjoy with tliem the fresh de- 
lights of an evening walk, had made liis escape 
iinperceived by the rest of the party, " I wa*^ 
certain, ladies," lie exclaimed, " that you woulA 
not lose such a glorious sight as this sunset, an^' 
was eager to share it witli you." 

" Accustomed as I Have been to picturesqu* 
effect in my own mountauis," said Miss HumE^ 
" the extent of the scene, the magnitude of the 
objects, and the purity of the atmosphere, ex- 
ceed all I have ever fancied. Behind, what a 
lofty screen of rocky mountains, rich in vegetiible 
wonders, rears its head to heaven ! at our feet 
the wide extent of the noble bay, and beyond. 
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the blue mountains of Hottentot Holland, in 
three distinct ranges ! '* 

<^ How the sun, as he descends, seems to ac* 
celerate his course," added Bently; " like a 
courser hasting to his goal — he has finished his 
race gloriously ; what a flood of splendour he 
leaves behind him ! " 

" Look," said Miss Percy, " mark the changes 
which, while we are speaking, his setting pro- 
duces upon the mountains! observe the clear 
ethereal blue of the near range, the brilliant 
purple of the second, and the faint rose of the 
distance, glowing in the latest beams of the 
splendid luminary which has just left us ; and 
now the thin grey air-tint envelopes all, and 
blends into one mass the objects but this instant 
so fully relieved. Can any thing be more ex- 
quisite than the clear dark shadows which 
tremble on the deep waters of tlie bay ? " 

" Nothing," answered Elizabeth, " nothing 
surely can be more lovely, Charlotte, except 
that moon rising over the rocky heights behind 
us, and tinging the whole scene with a softer, 
sweeter light.** Bently stood beside her, con- 
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tfmplffiring her sereaasij beaataSal ooontoiance 
in the scrftened beam. A si^ escaped hinu 
She £dt diat he was near her— aad was h^py. 
He saw her ^ heart lifted ap to the giver of 
ereiy good, and of eveiy perfect gift,** and at 
that moment his feelings were identified with 
hers. They remained silent, miaUe to break 
a pause more expresdve than words, — a deep 
and undefined delight hdd th^n mute. They 
were standing in the stillness of night, in a 
strange land, under the light of that calm moon, 
which, since the creation of the world, has looked 
down upon the passing joys and grie& of mcH^ 
tality. Their hearts swelled with the feelings 
excited by the majesty of the scene around them, 
though they found no words to express them. 
At that instant Elizabeth's eye met Bently's, 
and he spoke to die glance. '^ Yes, Elizabeth, 
yes; I would not barter the hope of being joined 
to you there," and he pointed to the heaven 
above his head, <^ for all that thia world has to 
bestow, though valueless indeed would it be 
without you." 
" *« Elizabeth ! Elizabeth! " cried Flora ; " come 
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and help me to get np this beautiful geranium, 
which I shall try to take to India with me.'* 
Elizabeth and Bently went to her assistance, and 
succeeded in getting iip the plant she wanted. > 

The feeling of perfect happiness, which sel- 
dom visits our earth, and when it does is nearly 
allied to tears, had spread its sweet and soothing 
influence over the minds of Bently and Eliza- 
betli. They found they had a bond of unimi^ 
bright above the world, of which its frowns 
could not deprive them, and this glance into the 
recesses of each other's heart, like a well spring, 
poured out delight within them. In their new* 
foond confidence they felt as if they had been 
for ever friends, as if they had been bom for 
each other, and as if nothing on earth could 
prevent it. Enviable state of mind, too bright 
and too pure to remain long in a world over full 
of sorrow. 

They retraced their steps along the shelving 
shore, stopping to mark the old wreck of a large 
vessel fast wedged between the long reef called 
the Roman Reef, terminated by a bulky mass, 
which, from its shape, has acquired the name of 
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^ Xbtth's aik."* — The sound of lai^ter, and' va^ 
lioas litde ooqoettish exHanwrions about the 
ransthnes of the vaT, and the pain of walkimr 
over diarp rocks and brak^i shells^ announced 
the af^Mnoacfa of Miss PantxHiy and die whole 
pomv erm b^ve her little form danced oat 
finom bdiind a rock, like a sea-nymph sporting 
in the moonbeams. In scrambling for a nauti* 
his dieUL which caught her giddy attention, die 
slipped her foot between two huge sea weeds, 
or rather sea trees (so great was their size) 
which the Tiol^ice of the wares had torn finom 
their ooiy bed, and remained unable to extricate 
herself, calling to Mr. West, "Do come and 
free me from this thraldom — I am unable to 
move!** 

*' If West were a wise man," said Captain 
Kentledge, "and r^arded his own liber^, he 
would not give you freedom, Miss Panton.*' 
And he spoke aside, " If he does not alter his 
tack, and keep a good look out, he will be 
amongst breakers, before he knows what he is 
doing." — West was in the mean time, with the 
assistance of Dr. Pillet, actively employed in 
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disengaging his busy little tormentor from- tb< 
mass of wet and slipp^y weeds in which she bad 
involved herseUl She begged the Doctor to re^ 
cover all the shells which she had scattered in 
jumping between the huge trunks, instead of 
on them, as she aimed to do. The poor Doctor, 
in his earnest efforts to be useftil, tore her dress, 

r 

and looked aghast at the mischief he had ocea»- 
sioned. He could not, though he strove hard 
to recollect every word in Johnson's Dictionary^ 
find one at that moment fit to deprecate the 
anger he anticipated ; and open mouthed, with 
han^ng arms, and spread fingers, waited to 
hes» her opinion of his delinquency. His atti^- 
tude did- more for him than words could — after 
a laugh at his expence, in which it was impos- 
sible for the rest not to bear a part, she dismissed 
him, saying, " I guess. Doctor, that if you were 
not more judgmatical (to use a perspicuous 
phrase, which you have taught me) in your ser- 
vices to the American ladies, you could not prth 
gress much in their favour." ' 

^*Yes, I could, and I did," returned the 
highly ofiended Doctor ; " the ladies of PhUadet- 
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pbia are not so ungrateful and dis 
as you." "All, Doctor! Doctor! how can you 
accuse me of being disremembering ? have I not 
just given you a specimen of how much I re- 
member of your Anglo-American improvements 
on plain English ? " 

The next day but one was fixed for their 
parture for Cape Town, where they could hai 
much better accommodation tlian their pres* 
quarters afforded. In the mean time they del 
mined upon taking the morrow to see a wai 
fall at no great distance from the place wht 
they then were, curious from its situation, and the 
deep caverns which, a little above it, extended 
into the mountain. At that season of the year 
the weather was so charmingly cool, tliat it 
possible to walk out at all hours of tlie day. 
They therefore set off early, and pursued a dif- 
ferent direction to that which they had followed 
the evening before. Their path let! them by 
rough and broken steps, along the side of » 
stream, which swiftly rushing through tlie valley 
sped onward to lose itself in die sea. Its sleep 
banks, adorned willi llie gay variety of flowers 
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I irhich Bature, with unsparing hand, has lavislied 
ever mountain and over heath. The hills 
I around Simon's Town seem composed of rock 
1. bedded in sand. The sand is so hght and tine, 
[ diat, but fcr the infinite variety of trailing 
plants (particularly the Hottentot Fig) which 
cover its surface and bind i is particles together, 
its vicinity would in windy weather be as ter- 
rible as the deserts of Arabia. The whole is 
one waste of flowers an<i flowering shrubs; 
I bulbs innumerable find root in tlie sand; the 
I mountains are covered with sweet smelling gera- 
niums. The luxuriantly flowering scarlet gera- 
nium, which grows to a great height, is com- 
monly used for hedging such little spots of gar- 
den ground as industry has been able to clip 
firom the mountains. After walking half a mile, 
I they found the valley, or rather ravine, in which 
I they were, become so narrow, as only to leave 
room for the stream between its opposing banks. 
The footpath they were to follow crossed over 
the stream, and wound by abroken and slippery 
ascent up the face of the opposite mountain, 
[ which Roon became so rugged Uiat it was not 
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wilhoiit ooosiderafale diffiailtr tbey prooeededi' 
C>p(un Kentledge, wbo undertook to pilot them, 
called to Wllloiigkby, " to bear a band, and 
take Miss Owen in tcnr, as ^le bad sbortened 
saiL" Cotood Hsirard kindly sought for the 
easiest steps, and helped the helpless Caroline 
Oven, who had neither the energy of some of 
the party, nor the ambition of others, to 
ber fbnrard. West was too happy in sooi 
Miss I^utton*s real and afiected tears, as she 
ciaivd, " that she could not nuse her eyes 
Uie »~orld ; ber head was ^ddy, she must laUj 
she attempted to look at the horrid guJph 
low," and she clung closer to liis ann. 
beth and Bendy enjoyed a walk which di 
and difficulty only made more agreeabli 
an hour's steep climbing diey suddenly tui 
short on a litde natural pktform, full in front< 
the cascade, whicl^ flashing down tlie rough fa 
of the opposite mountain, thundered in dte r«* 
vine below. The very earth under their feet 
trembled with die roar of the waters, which, 
wheeling impetuously round, hurried, white i) 
foam, through the valley the party had just h 
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lA. brilliant rainbow threw its glittering arch 
I across the spray, which in ceaseless shower 
' moistened many a fair floweret. Caroline Owen 
shrieked and clasped her hands over her eyes, 
begging to be taken *' from such a horrid, fright- 

»Jiil place," and continued to disturb the enjoy- 
ment of the whole party, until her request was 
complied with. The grand features of nature 
have an imposing and solemnizing effect upon 

» minds not deeply merged in egotism and vanity. 
The hurrying mass of waters, overleaping alt 
obstacles, and for ever rusliin g forward, like head- 
prong youth accelerating Its own course to the 
OCeiui of eternity, disposed even Harriet Pan- 
ton for a moment to be serious. West only 
thought and gazed on her; he seemed perfectly 
willing to float in her company gaily along the 
stream of life, enjoying the present, and regard- 
less of llie future. The scen^ before them was 
^^A subject upon which Bently and Elizabeth 
^^Kould freely interchange thoughts ; and perhaps 
die human heart is incapable of a deeper feeling 
of delight, than that afforded by llie discovery 
that a beloved object thinks exactly as we think, 



Midieels aswe ^; that there b petted Inr: 
moDj m the dioi^fats, and nnitr ia the feelings; 
liuu the enotions of t«ro £Ouls rise &om ooe 
KHiince; for the higher our entbuEdasm soars the 
more do we value the heart that can participota 
iniL 

Ct^nel ^ward standing a little apart, | 
garded, with a benignaDt smile, the gnmp be£xQ* 
him, exbilirated bj* air and exercise, and the 
bright hopes and visions of the future, which, 
like the bow of promise over the tumidt beneath, 
passed over their youthful minds, sparkling the 
brighter for their airy and undefinable nature, 
and by their lustre throwing all life's sober re- 
alities into shade. 

They could have lingered for hours had not 
Captain Kentledge reminded them that " they 
must about ship, and steer for the caverns, 
which were worth seeing, and large enough to 
stow away a dozen vessels like the Cumberland." 
Doctor I'illet thrusting himself forward to know 
what was in agitation {more anxious to hear . 
what was said, tlian observant of where he set 
his foot), unwarily trod upon a bunch of i 
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grass, on the edge of the path, wliich slipped 
from under his tread, and sent him rolling from 
bush to bush all the way down tlie hill. A ge- 
neral scream from the ladies made Captain 
Kentledge turn shnrp round; he ran to the 
I brink, and in an instant saw, that from the di- 
' lection the Doctor took there was no serious 
cause of alarm. From the time, as Capiain 
Kentledge expressed it, that tlie Doctor got un- 
der weigh, leaving a hroad wake hehliid him, be 
rolled on his side down the smoodi slope, and 1^ 
the impetus of his own motion, like a fob shot, 
I passed over the straggling bushes, which tended 
[' iiowever to retard the celerity of his movement, 
I until at length, after a voyage which gave every 
f (toe time to witness it, he was quietly deposited 
1 a shallow pool which the stream had left un- 
r ^er the bank. " There he is, safe at anchor," 
rsaid the Captain, " merely a little damaged in 
f iis rigging I think, but we must bear a hand to 
him into bis right course. I doubt his 
P^edde b in bad condition ; look at him splashing 
Fand throwing up the sand like' a grampus in the 
P Shallows." 



•*ODoctar! Donor! that I were Aen t»1 

wlp TOOi Miuuued SusB FkntoOf csamss J 
wiib ifac si^l ; " jva woaU not find me dim 
■I irfi I iwj die nW-g"*— " I owe too." By ll 
tiBC seveial of dw gpint f Ti w n had scrunUed 
dmn to die poor Doook's ■»»«", and famd 
^m^eT»^ ch e d«ldp egTi^ I ^Mld^hllll^ notnmdt 
hart, his dodies were Wm, w« through, and his 
bat had been carried away by (he stream, to i«- 
medj wiuch tos, his friend Miss Paoton, ss 
soon as the whole party bad collected at the bot- 
tom of the hQl, insbted upon his tring ber 
pocket handkerchief over liis bead, "loprerent," 
as she said, " the bad efiectii of the sun on his 
brain, or at all events upon the place where it 
ought to be." This accident put a stop to all 
further exploring. Miss Panton was of opinion, 
" that the last act of the entertainment had been 
belter got up than any she could have imagined, 
and was worth fifty old caxerns; to see a water- 
full was nothing, but to see her dear Doctor fall 
into the water, was well worth all the trouble 
she bad endured." 

Next morning a waggon for the ladies, and 
horses for the gentlemen, stood ready to con- 
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vey them to the capital of Southern Africa, 
twenty-one miles distant; half the road was 
very steep and rugged, over large masses of 
stone, sunk deep in sand, and rendered still 
more rough, by the fragments of rock which 
successive storms had severed from the moun-^ 
tains above, and rolled down into the road. The 
vehicle was drawn by eight good well trained 
horses, and guided by a Caffi*e charioteer, who 
managed his steeds, and held his reins with a 
grace which would have done credit to any 
member of the four in hand. His assistant, 
seated by him, applied, as occasion required, his 
enormous long whip, like a fishing rod, leaving 
him at perfect liberty to attend to his own part 
of the duty. The waggon was well covered in, 
and defended from the weather ; which now be-^ 
gan to wear a very inauspicious appearance, but, 
as it was not upon springs, Colonel Howard 
Warned the ladies to expect rough riding. They 
were no sooner seated, than away they went full 
trot, over the street of Simon's Town ; and such 
a street ! They were utterly unable to draW 
breath imtil they cleared th^ town, and de* 




1M^ CDNflcd vHB BCMBcnneff cf nora% 
UfioK «^gc4B Ac jnd, «fak^ >a ^Mc af 
d«B,a» thenid emerj- momtBl mewaeedt be- 
cnw f»"«"— t y amKHing. At the bewl of ibe 
b^i vliaie tbeir road Ixy upon the fine levd 
nod, tbe; were almost blinded; it nose in whirl- 
wiodsr and blowing from the shore, in face of 
the opposing surf, almost seemed like snowdrift- 
Still, under the guid&uce of their skilful cha- 
rioteer, they held on their pace, mounting upon 
one side and debcending upon the other, by thf^ ■ 
promontories by which this succession of httW J 
bays are bounded, over the same loose rough 
road witlioul ever drawing bridle. Fish-hook 
Bay presented a wild and dreary scene, nearlji 
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destitute of vegetation. It derives its name from 
the number of wbalra which are Idlled there ; 
their enormous bones, in ponilerous masses, lay 
whitening in the winds. A few rude huts, be- 
longing to the fishermen, aJmost wholly con* 
structed of tliese bleached bones, rather in- 
creased than diminished the solitary and desolate 
character of the scene ; even the little patches of 
neglected culture, were enclosed by the same 
debris. Behind, the mountains rose In inacces- 
sible steepness ; in front, the chafed sea, vexed 
hy opposing rocks, spread in foam in the 
troubled au-. Still they held on, tlie horsemen 
closing round the carriag^e, to give hy tJieir pre^ 
sence at least the comfort which society could 
inspire ; the noise of the elements effectually pre- 
vented die interchange of words. It was with 
great pleasure that they gained the pass of Mu- 
senbui^h, emerging at once into an open coun- 
try and a good road. In the gorge of the pass, 
though half buried in flowers, they remarked 
the furnaces for heating shot, and the piles of 
camion balls, wliich the Dutch had used in their 
ineffectual struggle to defend that strong post 
d5 
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md suiiumided widi Tmejuds^ oot- 
Immescs^ cattle, and pooltiy, showed the abund- 
ant stjte of their liTii^. 

Emerging fix>m a little wood, a turn of th^ 
road gave them the first view of Table Momi- 
tain, resaring his grey bald rocky forehead over 
all others. The outline^ though certainly bearing 
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tbe diaracter of table land, is much more pic- 
turesque and irregular tlian prints usually give 
it; and its magnitude and elevation constitute it 
sublime. To our friends the sight of tliis grand 
mountain amply compensated for all the fatigue 
they had undergone ; and it may be supposed 
that travelling over such a road, at such a pace, 
and in a vehicle without springs, was not a ride 
to be soon forgotten, independent of the weather 
they experienced in the commencement of their 
journey. Accommodation had been secured for 
them at one of the principal boarding-houses, 
where they arrived just before dark, and fatigued 
by their unwonted mode of travelUng, were glad, 
at an early hour in the evening, to retire to re- 
pose. Very many of the respectable Dutcli 
families take in boarders, which, as the Cape is 
a place of resort for strangers, they find a lucra- 
tive concern; indeed the family establishment is 
that of a table d'hote, where strangers may dine 
or sup at so much a head, and under die super- 
inteadance of clever managing Dutch women. 
The slaves are neat and clean in their appear- 
ance, and orderly in their attendance. Miss 
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to tbm wipd»», m pcroene TaUe Moouub 
jaA ^yuritt to tliOD, ererjiargt and n^ged 
feature -(iearif nude oot in the don moniiiig 
mr. WUe tfaey were gaaog opoo it with aj) 
inleOBiy of ddi^fat, it nodaweat, likf the shift- 
ing of a drexm, an instant change, which fer a 
moment sianled ibem. A breeze (^ wind rolled 
a roliuBe of fog over the bead of the mountain, 
which, like a curtain, dropped instantly before 
it; itie return of the blast as speedily swept it , 
up again, like spray, leaWng Hie mountain ast - 
l>efore ; aiid again it descended like the flashing 
of a cataract. Tlie appearance was so very difT 
ferenE to any thing they had ever witnessed, iha( 
it produced a corresponding effect upon their, 
minds, and tliey turned alternately to gaze upon 
the mouDtuin, and then upon each other, BS 
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die light breeze enveloped or unveiled its mai* 
jestic fohnii: . 

On entering the ' brealdbstrtoom they feand 

Colonel cHowafd aiid Captain Bently isageriy 

perusing a file of Bengal Gazettes, in which 

th^ appeared nludi interested* On their ^A^ 

tranee ,th^ arose to meet theiol, anxiously 

inquiringhow thej had passed the inghi,' and i£ 

diey had recovered from their fright and fatigiiei: 

Colonel Howard gaily dtksefved, ' diat the re^ 

appearance of the roses was answer sufficient to 

his question; tus own colour was a Uttle higher 

than listi^ his manner more hurried; tod he 

shook hands with them' all, with even more than 

his usaal' al^tion. ' Charlottef looked at her 

lincfe;^ it' wils evident scmi^hirig whic^h h6 strove 

to suppn^ had occurred to disturb his generally 

calm ai:^ benignu[it deportment; what it was 

she cotild; not conjecture, unless indeed (which 

she was almost inclined to think), Captain 

Baitly had been ; speaking to him of her sister. 

She tUnied to dbserve if th^re was any thing in 

Bentl/^ manner to warrant the conclusion ; and 

saw him standing by the window, talking ear* 
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nestly, but in a low voice to Elizabeth, whosff 
hand he held, and over whose pale cheek a tear 
fell, notwithstanding her efforts to prevent it. 
Colonel Howard's eye followed hers, and at 
once perceiving that Elizabetli was acquainted 
with the intelligence he had that moment r^-' 
ceived, he said, with his usual composure, " Myi 
dear girls, I did not mean to tell you until you 
had finished breakfast, a refreshment you must 
want after such a day's service as we had yester- 
day, that I find by these Bengal papers my- 
corps is ordered upon service, and also my friend 
Bently's." Up to thLs point Elizabeth had 
struggled with her tears, but she could do so no 
longer, her self-command forsook her, and 
hiding her face in her handkerchief, she indulged 
in the relief thus granted. Her sister's sorrow 
sanctioned hers, and in. a measure covered the 
too marked appearance which m other circum- 
stances it would have borne. " My dear uncle," 
said Charlotte, grasping his hand, " but you 
you will not be obliged to go with it;" and 
Flora, with the affection of a daughter, took the 
other, as they botli looked up in his &ce for his 
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expected answer. "Yes, my dear girls,*' he 
replied, with an affectionate pressure of the handy 
"I must leave you sooner than I wished, or. 
indeed expected; but I shall leave you in the 
kind care of my sister, Mrs. Russell, whom yoo 
will soon learn to love.'* ^Then calling Elizai* 
beth to him, he folded her to his heart and 
bid her be (^gobd cheer; " though he did take 
the field, there was not much prospect of hard 
service, and he would most' probably be with 
them in Calcutta before the cold weather was 
over." He had for some time suspected the 
state of Bently's feelings ; and during the few 
days they had been on shore, where more fre- 
quent and unrestrained intercourse gave him a 
better opportunity of judging, he had often 
thought, and this morning made it clear, that it 
was not without return. He felt that it would 
be cruel to permit explanatioiis which could 
only lead to an engagement perhaps hopeless, 
and resolved therefore neither to see or to hear 
more than was intended for him. He took the 
first opportunity of explaining to Charlotte h» 
feedings; and advised her, without seeming to 
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hand he held, and over whose pale cheek a tear 
fell, notwithstanding her efforts to prevent it. 
Colonel Howard's eye followed hers, and at 
once perceiving tliat Elizabeth was acquainted 
with the intelligence lie had that moment re-* J 
ceived, he said, with his usual composure, " Myt | 
dear girls, I did not mean to tell you until yon' 
had firrished breakfast, a refreshment you must 
want after such a day's service as we had yester- 
day, that I find by these Bengal papers myv 
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struggled with her tears, but she could do so no 
longer, her self-command forsook her, and 
hiding her face in her handkerchief, she indulged 
in the relief thus granted. Her sister's sorrow 
sanctioned hers, and in. a measure covered the 
too marked appearance which in other circum- 
stances it would have borne. " My dear uncle," 
said Charlotte, grasping his hand, " but you 
you will not be obliged to go with it;" and 
Flora, with tlie affection of a daughter, look the 
otlier, as they both looked up in his face for his 
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expected answer. "Yes, my dear girls," he 
replied, with an affectionate pressure of the handy 
"I must leave you sooner than I wished, or» 
indeed expected ; but I shall leave you in the 
kind care of my sister, Mrs. Russell, whom yoo 
will soon learn to love." ^Then calling Elizft-^ 
beth to him, he folded her to his heart and 
bid her be of good cheer; " though he did take 
the field, there was not much prospect of hard 
service, and he would most probably be with 
them in Calcutta before the cold weather was 
over." He had for some time suspected the 
state of Bentl/s feelings ; and during the few 
days they had been on shore, where more fre- 
quent and unrestrained intercourse gave him a 
better opportunity of judging, he had often 
thought, and this morning made it clear, that it 
was not without return. He felt that it would 
be cruel to permit explanations which could 
only lead to an engagement perhaps hopeless, 
and resolved therefore neither to see or to hear 
more than was intended for him. He took the 
first opportunity of explaining to Charlotte hkf 
feelings; and advised her, without seeming to 
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intend it, to prevent by her presence Bently's 
(ledariiig his sentiments. •* If they are sincere 
and lasting, my dear Charlotte, it wOl be time 
enough at the tei-mination of the campaign. If 
they are not, or if it is his fate to fall, it will be 
well to spare our dear Elizabetli the additional 
sorrow which further intimacy and declari 
affection would lay up in store for her." Chi 
lotte perfectly agreed in the justice of his 
marks, and resolved, as far as was in her poweiy- 
to act upon them, though she felt that it would 
be difficult to avoid speaking with Elizabeth on 
a subject which engrossed her whole mind 
board it would be easiei- ; they were never alon% 
the other ladies being their companions all the 
day, and their servant occupying tlie same cabin 
at night, precluding the possibility of private 
conversation. Breakfast was a dull and unconv" 
fortable meaJ, all seemed more disposed to re^ 
volve their own thoughts in silence, than to com- 
muiiicate tliem to each other. When it was 
finished Colonel Howard desired the young 
ladies to get their bonnets, that he might have 
the pleasure of showing them the lions, " real 
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African lioi^ as the bilk intimate," adding, ^^ a 
walkiin thefre^ air will do you good. Sq^my. 
dear Elizabeth, go, I idiall wait your return.'' 
Bentlj made a movement as if he would go toq^ 
but Colonel Howard's intention of waiting fell 
Ufce a weight upon his action. Why should hQ 
wish to. entangle Elizabeth I^cy in his doubtful 
fete?; Colcsael Howard evidently dreadeji it^ 
Was it not more honourable tp resist the t^pap-* 
t^to, and suffer in silence? Tp determines 
tbepoihi he snatched up his hat, and took thft 
dlQirt^t/.rpad to T&ble Mountain, walking fast, 
aiad pressuig earnestly up it$ rugged asctol^ as 
il by cUmbing he oould rise above the thoughts 
wJ4eh tormented him, until exhausted by his e& 
fi>rtls, be stopped to consider the revoluticm which 
a. Sfiw hours had produced in his feelings and 
pn)i^)ects. When he met Elizabeth Perqy in 
%he morning, fresh in renovated spirits and 
youfhful beauty, axkd advanced to greet her, he 
still held the Gazette which he had been pe-< 
rusing open in his hand ; upon which her down^ 
ea^ ^e unconsciously rested, as with a sweet 
fwnile she lifiteped to his eager inquiries after her 
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health ; and k was not until a sudden change of 
colour marked the cause, that he observed her 
eye had fallen upon the general orders, where 
the number of the corps appeared for service, 
and discovered what he meant to have taken a 
fitter opportunity to reveal ; he took her treml^f 
ling hand, and whispered words of comfort,* 
when Colonel Howard, calling her from him, 
prevented what would undoubtedly have brought 
on a. full disclosure of his feeling. Now, when 
he had leisure to reflect, he saw the madness of 
such a proceeding, and resolved, in tlie fervor 
of disinterested love, to resist the temptatitHi. 
" Shall I selfishly seek to bind her, ingenuons 
and lovely as she is, to my uncertain fortune ; 
should I fall, I have put the means of providing 
for her as she deserves out of my own power; 
shall I involve her in suffering and misery by 
taking advantage of her love?" Of Elizabeth 
Percy's love 1 The thought was rapture, and fbc 
a time triumphed over all others. But again, 
the certainty that the instant they reached Cal- 
cutta he must leave her, surrounded, as he felt 
she would be, with the attentions and assiduities 
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of Others, leave her (if they ever met again) for 
an indefinite period, was torture. Then he was 
going, and his dark eye flashed at the thought^ 
where he might have an opportmiity of disdii'-c 
guishing himself, and returning with honour to 
claim his reward. On the high spot he had 
attained he paced for hours backwards and for- 
wards in the mist, which, like the tumultuous 
thoughts agitating his bosom, now descended in 
dark volumes, and then rolled back again, leav- 
ing the prospect clear. 

The rest of the party had a long walk round 
the town and its environs. Silent and dispirited, 
Elizabeths for the first time, found that even the 
charms of fine scenery failed to interest her. 
Her attention was, however, roused to inquire, 
" What is that ? ** as the low notes of a muffled 
drum struck her ear. " Conveying some brave 
fellow to his last rest,** said Captain Kentledge. 
As he spoke a soldier's funeral slowly crossed 
the way. Elizabeth burst into tears, as an in- 
cident not of unirequent occurrence in a military 
garrison, came to her like an omen of fate. The 
sword of the deceased, crossed with its scabbard 
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upon his coffin, showed thai he was an officer ; 
the white hat-bands of his brethren in arms told 
that he was young, and his liorse led slowly 
after his cold remains, his boots dangling loose 
from the saddle, spoke his place left empq^- 
The band solemnly performed the dead marcK 
in Saul, to which the deep-toned single stroke* 
of the bass-drum gave powerful emphasis. The 
wailing notes of the trumpets, prolonged by the 
mountain echoes, smote on Elizabetli's heart- 
By degrees the sound became fainter and fainter^ 
as the files moved slowly on, and at length died 
away, merely running in echoes round tho 
mountains, like the lament of spirits in the airf 
then the loud discharge of musketry told that 
all was closed, as company after company fired 
successive volleys over the lowly laid head of 
him who could no more awake, in darkness and. | 
in silence, until the last trumpet shall say» 
" Arise." 

Captain Bently did not make his appearance 
at dinner, and many were the conjectures as ta 
the cause of his absence. Captain Willoughby 
had seen him go towards the moimtain, intelli-^ J 
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gence which drew from Captain Kentledge a 
Jong animadversion upon the folly of attempting 
to ascend in a fi^, the danger of losing bia 
way, or meeting with wild animals, alone, and 
unarmed as he was. Poor Elizabeth was forced 
U> hear a detail of many dismal accidents, and 
a fiill enumeration of all the dangers Bently 
had exposed himself to. Miss Owen indeed 
was " almost certain," that something nC-the 
kind liad really happened, as she never Icnew 
him to absent lilmself without cause; and in 
wondering and conjecturing what that cause 
could be, it never occurred to her, that she was 
rousing any deeper feeling than idle curiosity. 

Colonel Howard " thought," with more pro- 
bability, " that he had in his rambles fdlen in 
with some of his Bengal friends, with whom he ' 
might choose to spend the day." As the evening 
advanced all the doors were set open ; and the 
family with whom they lodged took their seats 
in the verandah, to receive visiLs, talk with those 
in the street, and arrange their little tea drink- 
ing parties. Tlie old Dutchmen smoked, theic 
wives entertained their company, and the young 
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people eiiiertained themselves with their guitars, 
and other instruments. Miss Percy proposed 
that they should take the opportunity which a 
charming evening presented of seeing the Cape 
by moonlight, a proposal to which Colonel 
Howard acceded, and they all saUied forth, 
under the light which Lord Byron has so ex- 
quisitely described : 

Etch flowei thi deva hnva Iighllj wet. 
And in llie ak; the atiri ire met, 
Aad on the m»e ■ deeper blue. 
And DD the leaf ■ browner huf, 
Aod in Lhe liei?en, that clear obicure, 

&6 tuFtly dark ikad ditLly pure, 

Thit follows the decline at rlav, 

Ai twilight melts benculli the moan bwbj. 

As they passed through the streets, they 
fotmd many gay groups enjoying, what at 
the Cape is the greatest pleasure of the day, 
their evening promenade. On the Jetee the 
whole beauty and fashion of Cape Town were 
assembled, talking and laughing, Elizabeth could 
not help saying, as unconcernedly as if they had 
been in any ordinary place, and had not the 
noble mountain terminating their view 
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hand, and its bay on the other. The bright 
beams of a splendid sun had failed to interest 
her in the morning. Now the mellow light of 
the soft moon harmonized more with her state 
of spirits, and the mild, pure, cool fanning 
breeze, seemed to unchain feelings which had 
remained during the day pent up, a dull and 
oppressive weight. " Why should I wish," she 
asked herself, as she silently sauntered by her 
uncle's, side, '* why should I wish to clog 
Bently's ardent mind in the discharge of his 
duty. I am too well acquainted with his noble 
nature, to suppose that even my love could 
make him happy in the neglect of it ; " and in 
the sweet conviction, that though for her he 
would sacrifice life, yet for her he would not 
swerve i&om duty, she found an anchor on 
which to rest her hopes, and seemed ready, in 
the confidence of pure affection, to use the 
words of Holy Writ, and say, " Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can floods drown 
it^ By degrees her mind became more calm, * 
and she tasted something of the comfort whid^. 
her uncle tried to afford her. He spoke not ofi 
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Bently, but lie spoke of the campaign, and thaf H 
general opinion that it could not be of long 
duration, and tbat it woidd terminate the vnac 
in India. With a soldier's feeling, he spoke of 
the gallant leadei', General Auchterlouy, who 
commanded tlie army, and Ids full confidence 
in the success of any enterprise committed to 
his care. On the Jetee tliey were joined by 
Bendy, who introduced the gentleman by wh( 
he was accompanied, as his friend Mr. F< 
tescue, of die Bengal Civil Service. CoIoneT 
Howard had before met witli him in India, and 
was pleased with this opportunity of renewing 
tlie acquaintance. His elegant manners reiWt* 
dered him a welcome addition to the par^I 
Offering his arm to Miss Percy, he proposed, as 
lie had been several months resident at the Cape, 
to act as Cicerone for the evening. His intelli- 
gent conversation, and animated remarks, dou- 
bled the pleasure of a really delightful walk.' 
They stopped at a favorable point of sight, Ufi 
consider Table Mountain and Lion Hill, undetfi^ 
a new aspect. The former reposed in calm 
moon-light, the latter deep in shade; its dark) 
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outline clearly relieved ofF the blue starry sky, 
exactly resembled the couchant form of the 
animal whose name it bears. Miss Percy re- 
marked, *^ that the resemblance was so perfect, 
and the proportions so large, that she could 
almost fancy it the slumbering genius of Africa." 
" Yes,'' said the Colonel, ** the genius of Africa 
does slumber. O that he would arise, and shake 
from his mane the oppression under which he 
has so long groaned ! " 

Delighted with the night, the climate, and 
the scene, they lingered out until a late hour. 
Almost all their remaining evenings at the Cape 
were spent in the same manner. Mr. Fortescue 
was their daily companion. Superior as was 
his personal appearance, graceful and attentive 
as his conduct certainly was, still there was no 
particularity in his attentions ; no effort to re- 
commend himself^ no study in his actions, no 
emphasis upon his words meant to convey 
" more than met the ear." He seemed to feel 
the pleasure in the society of the Miss Percys, 
and their friend Miss Hume, which well prin- 
cipled and well educated men enjoy in the con- 
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versation of amiable and accomplished women ; 
and very much regretted that his passage to 
Bengal had been taken in another vessel, be£bre 
the arrival of the Cumberland at Simon's Bay. 

Captain Kentledge hurried forward his opera- 
tions. As soon as they were completed, our 
party returned to Simon's Town, and the signal 
was again made for sailing. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Like Leviathans afloaty 

Lay the bulwarks on the briney 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line ; 

It was ten of April inom> by the chime: 

As they drifted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death. 

And the boldest held his breath 

For a time. T. Campmll. 

Time wore on, and the fleet made Ceylon, 
when one morning at day-break, three strange 
sails were observed from the mast head. The 
extra ships in company with the regular India- 
men, unable to go into the Cape, had proceeded 
upon their voyage, intending, if the weather 
permitted, to take the Mozambique Channel^ 
and stop at the beautiful little island of Johanna 
for water and other refreshments. 

As peace had not yet been proclaimed, the 
sight of strangers excited some alarm, and the 
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Commodore made signal to set all sail, but they 
soon found, notwitlistanding every sail they 
could crowd, that the strange vessels gained fast 
upon them, and, as they appeared to alter their 
course and bear down, they had no doubt but i 
they were in chase. The Cumberland sailed i 
so heavily that the Commodore had no other I 
alternative but to shorten sail, or leave her he*M 
hind. 

As their pursuers became more distiiicdy.fl 
visible, they saw from tlieir size and build that^ J 
tliey were frigates, and had every reasoi 
believe them to be French. The drums on 1 
board the Indiaman beat to arms, the men were I 
called to quarters, and the Company's troops 
were paraded under d^eir own officers, who ac- 
cording to seniority commanded on the poop 
and forecastle ; Colonel Howard upon the for-, 
nier, and Captain Bently upon the latter. Cap- 
tain Kentledge with lus brave seamen, kept the 
deck guns primed and loaded, and matches 
ready. All the gentlemen passengers, civil as 
well as military, armed themselves from the 
store of muskets, cutlasses, and pistols, with 
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which the cuddy, like an armoury, was sur- 
rounded. Even the servants provided them- 
selves for the defence they would soon be called 
upon to make ; while the ladies looked on with 
painful apprehension, anxiously waiting every 
report from deck. 

After having marshalled his men. Colonel 
Howard came down for a moment, and endea- 
voured to allay their terrors, by telling them, 
though it was wise to be prepared, still there 
was no certainty that they should engage. " The 
strange sails may possibly prove English M- 
gates, chasing us in the idea we are enemies." 
Charlotte Percy looked at her uncle, endea- 
vouring to discover whether he actually thought 
as he spoke; while a tear ran down her pale 
cheek. Elizabeth took his hand, and clung to 
him, as if for protection. At this moment 
Bently hurried in to say, " The ladieg must 
go below. Colonel Howard ; " and he added in a 
low voice, ^* they are three French frigates ; 
they have hoisted their colours, and are almost 
within shot of us." Though this intelligence 
was given in an under tone, it did not escape 
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the watchful ears which it was not meant to 
reach. Miss Percy clasped her hands for a 
moment in the attitude of fervent prayer, and . 
smnmoning all her resolution to her aid, 
solved to spare her uncle. ElJzabetJi hid 1 
face on his shoulder, while the Miss Owea 
screamed aloud, and begged in frantic ter 
that he would not leave tliem. Miss Panic 
on the first intimation of danger, fled like 4 
frighted doe, jumped into lier cot, and hid 1; 
head in the bed clothes, as if by shutting < 
sight and sound she could remove the caiU 
of her apprehensions. Miss Hume, who had i 
male relative on board whose danger could d 
tract her attention, stru^led witli her < 
feelings, that she might support her friendi 
Colonel Howard, anxiously disengaging himsdl^' 
tried to comfort them, and assured them that 
there was no cause for their terror and distress; 
adding, "you must not, my dear girls, sufier 
your spirits to sink in this way j we shall I am 
certain be able to give a good account of die 
Frenchmen. You know we are stout ships, well 
manned ; so go below, and do not be i 
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I should beat them if they were twice as 
many." Here the Purser, with the keys of the 
bread-room in his hand, told them there was not 
a moment to be lost ; the ladies must go below in- 
stantly. Doctor Pillett followed him, carrying 
in oae hand all the sol volatile and eau de 
luce which in his confusion he could find, and 
in the other, his beloved " Johnson's Diction- 
ary," which he had hastily and instinctively 
grasped. Miss Percy, and Miss Hume, begged 
that at least they might be permitted to remain 
in the great cabin, where they could hear news 
of what was going forward, and have air and 
day-light. But the Purser declared, that " it 
was the Captain's order that they should go to 
the bread-room, as tlie only place of safety for 
them, thai was at that moment to spare." 
Colonel Howard again affectionately entreated 
them to bear up, and ran upon deck, to lose in 
active duty the anxieties, which (for their sakes), 
though he strove to conceal them, preyed upon 
his heart. The thought of a French prison for 
them, was more than he could well bear. Be- 
fore he left the poop, he had observed the Com- 



modore and other good sailors of the fleet set- 
ting more sail, and making other preparations, 
and lie then conjectured, what he now saw . 
was the case, that they had crowded evei^l 
inch of canvass and made off, leaving 
Cumberland almost a certain prey. Still th^l 
band played, " Rule Britannia," and CapJ 
tain Kentledge ran from stem to stern, to s 
that all was as it ought to be. The spirits of h 
crew were elevated, and their hopes revived* ' 
when they saw that two of the French frigates 
gave chase, and that but one remained to give 
battle to the Cumberland. 

Though the frigate's guns were i 
number, and of heavier metal than theirs, yet 
they were well manned; and had so many troops 
on board, that should they come to close quar- 
ters they would be able to make a stout defencsi 
Captain Kendedge heard with much satisfaction | 
that another strange sail was descried astern, 
thinking she would probably prove some Eng- 
lish ship of war, in chase of their enemy, and 
gave orders that a " good look out should be 
kq)t on her movements." 
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The frigate gained upon them so &st that 
one of her long shot struck the sky-light, and 
^ivered it to atoms, even before the ladies 
could be persuaded to leave the cuddy. Mis& 
Owen fainted, and was carried down by the 
Purser, in a state of insensibility. Captain 
Bently seized Elizabeth's hand, and hurrying 
her along, said in a smothered voice, '^ Dear 
Elizabeth, let me see you in a place of compa- 
rative safety, before I leave you; and if we 
never meet again, do not forget this moment, 
and pardon the presumption that tells you so." 
Her hand trembled in his, and she cast upon 
him a glance which seemed to say, the recollec- 
tion would remain for ever. 

A rough voice vociferated down the hatch- 
way, " Captain Bently, Captain Bently, you 
you are wanted on your station." He lost not 
a moment, he lodged his charge in safely, and 
basted to resume his command on the forecastle, 
with a feeling of satisfaction that ten minutes 
before had been a stranger to his mind. He 
had fought many a field, and sought honour in 
the cannon's mouth. Now the natural ardour 
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of his mind was elevated by the conscii 
that he was beloved. The hour of danger, 
Hke the hour of death, shows thuigs as they 
really are ; and though, no word had passed Eh- 
zabeth Percy's lips, he felt that he was dear to 
her. J 

West soon discovered, what in the genert^l 
confusion had escaped every one else, that Miss 
Panton was no where to be found. He ran into 
the round-house, loudly calling upon her name, 
and entreating that she would seek a place o6m 
safety. The sound no sooner reached her ear 
than she started from her hiding place, exclaim*! 
ing, " Save me ! O, dear Mr. West, save me I "^1 
" Yes, with my life, if it depended upon me, but 
let us not waste an instant ; time is precious." 
While they spoke another shot entered the port, 
itnd shivered the Venetians, i 

West called to one of the young cadets, whose ' 
nume was Russel, to assist him in helping Miss 
Panton down the companion ladder, as terror 
had incapacitated her from helping herself. 
West went first down the steps, holding her right 
hand, and leading her after him, while Russel 
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followed, supporting her by the left. As he had 
got his foot on tht; second step of the ladder, and 
was in the act of bending forward to assist her, 
a ^ot struck him, and he fell past her and West 
with such weight as narrowly to miss tlirowing 
them both down. The blood spouted over Miss 
Panton, and she stood aghast, with eyes starting 
&om their sockets, although unable to articulate 
a syllable. West had before seen friends fall at 
his side, and though greatly shocked at the sud- 
den fate of the promising youth before him, did 
not permit his presence of mind to forsake him. 
The dreadful spectacle told him there was not a 
second to lose. He snatched his thunder- 
stricken companion up in his arms, flew along 
the steerage, and deposited her in comparative 
safety witli the other ladies in the bread-room 
in less time than the event has taken to relate. 
The ulcreasing uproar proclaimed that his duty 
required his instant presence at his post; while 
poor Harriot, fortunately for herself, remained 
in a state of hysterical stupefaction. As they 
had but one horn lantern, and that not clear, the 
place was too obscure to permit her friends to 
perceive the change her dress had undergone. 
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The continued firing, the violent shocks, iand-^ 
the cheers of tlie men, intermixed with loud 
crashes, reached even their ears, deep as tliey 
were below the water, with a kind of deafened- ' 
sound, wliich, if possible, rendered thera more J 
awful; they felt that the engagement was warmly I 
begun, but what was doing, or how it was likeIy<J 
to terminate, they had no means (locked up i 
they were) to ascertain. Elizabeth Percy sateij 
mute and cold, without even perceptible respi— , 
ration, as if the mortal struggle had passed; th«t J 
dim lantern, hanging upon a hook near her* J 
threw its feehle ray upon her wan countenance^ J 
which, like marble, reflected the light, Haf 
sister and Miss Hume fell upon their knees be^<J 
side her, and hfted up their thoughts to the God J 
of batdes. Other hope they had none, but th^l 
knew that no extremity of circumstances could4 
ever remove them from his presence, and felt at ■ 
that moment that ihey were under the eye of an 
all-seeing, heart-searching God, powerful and 
mighty to save, who, in the hour of danger, 
seems to make himself visible to the minds of 
those who trust in Him, trnd with the blessed in-> 
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fluence of his holy spirit strengthens them to 
toy, " Thy will be done." 

As they were below water the noise on deck 
was sometimes intermitted, and the temporary 
silence was almost as dreadful as the din of arms. 
At every discharge of the gmis, Isabella Owen 
screamed and clasped her hands upon her ears, 
while her sister wept bitterly, murmuring 
against the severity of her fate, and vainly re- 
gretting that she had ever left England. Doctor 
Pillettried one after another all his restoratives 
to recover Miss Panton; fortunately for her 
without effect, as she was thus spared, and her 
friends also, the additional misery which her 
consciousness would have inflicted. She fre- 
quently muttered inarticulate words, which to 
those who heard them seemed madness, shud* 
dering and calling on West to hide her from 
" that figure." 

In the beginning Captain Kentledge had flat- 
tered himself that from advantage of wind, he 
should be able to keep the frigate at long bowls^ 
until the ship astern of her, which he had every 
moment more reason to think would prove 
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English, should come to his assistance, but itt 
this he was disappointed, the enemy's shot did 
such execution in his rigging, that his sail was ■ 
much shortened, and the Frenchman gained"! 
every instant upon him. He and all the otficen ^ 
on board exerted diemselves gallandy, showing 
a noble example to the men, who seemed re- 
solved to sland to the last, rather than v 
French prison. They poured in a tremendous 
broadside to the frigate, doing terrible execution ■ 
on her crowded decks, which she returned witfe I 
such interest as to bring the Cumberland's fore- ' 
mast over her side, tearing her rising to pieces, 
and consigning with it several brave fellows to 
the briny deep. 

The wind, which until this moment had heat I 
perfeedy fair, now changed and came right ' 
a-head, cutting off all prospect of succour from 
the vessel in sight, even should slie prove a 
friend, and leaving the Cumberland (impossible 
as it was to work her, in the damaged state of 
her rigging) exposed to be completely raked by 
the frigate, which being much more manageable, 
ran round her, and poured such a broadside o 
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her unprotected quarteri thatCaptainKentledge 
acknowledged that it would be madnewi to hold 
out any longer, and run the risk of being blown 
out of the water ; he therefore, however reluct* 
antly, ordered that the colours should be struck^ 
which was no sooner done, than men were sent 
on board to take possession of his ship. His 
heart swelled as he gave up his sword, and saw 
his men disarmed and prdered below. He and 
the gentlemen passengers were permitted to re- 
tain their liberty on the faith of their parole. 

The ladies were no sooner liberated from their 
confinement, and again permitted to breathe the 
fresh, though no longer free air of heaven, than 
a most unexpected and unprecedented order 
from the French Captain threw them all into 
the utmost consternation. 

The mortification experienced by Captain 
Kentledge could only be equalled by his indig- 
nation, and that of every gentleman on board, 
when the first officer of the fiigate delivered 
Captain Lavardine's orders, <<that the ladies 
were to be sent on board the frigate, but the 
gentlemen should remain where they were.** 
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This was a new blow for which they were altoJ'1 
gether unprepared. Colonel Howard endea-1 
voured to reassure them, by his belief that 
" there must be some mistake in the business, 
and that a proper representation to Captain La- 
vardine would set all to rights." 

In this, however, they were soon undeceivei 
A positive order arrived from him ; desiring thai 1 
his arrangements might be instantly carried into ■ 
execution, notwitlistanding the most earnest re^'-J 
monstrances that could be made to him. He aj 
signed, however, as his sole object, his wish t 
make the ladies more comfortable than he sup 
posed they could be in the crippled state of iht^ 
Cumberland, and declined taking the gentlemen 
or even any part of thera, of tlie score of want 
of accommodation forso many. Even poor Dr. 
Pillet, whom no one could dread as an enemy,*i 
though he oifered to swing his cot in the steep*' | 
age, or (In his anxiety to be useful to those who 
he saw would much stand in need of his attend 
tioo) to take any accommodation Captain La- 
vardine might choose to give him, was rejected. 
The first Lieutenant of the Mars, who brought 
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this message, endeavoured, as well as he could, 
to explain, that as the prize would be in com- 
pany with the fiigate, the privation would be 
less to all parties and hurried the objects of his 
mission into the boat, without allowing them 
time to take even a change of apparel, or any 
means of comfort, except a few things Mrs« 
Morris had hastily collected together. 

This was a wanton exercise of authority, very 
provoking to those who witnessed it. Colonel 
Howard seemed cut to the soul, though, for the 
sake of the sufferers, he forebore to give vent to 
the feelings of his mind. Poor Bently*s depresr 
sion was in proportion to the elation he had in 
the morning experienced. To witness an act of 
oppression, whidi it was not in his power either 
to prevent or redress, and that too practised on 
those who were all to him, was an humiliation 
he could ill bear. Captain Kentledge gave way 
to the wrathful ire with which his whole iBrame 
trembled, and swore, in a transport of passion, 
that " had he foreseen what was to follow, be 
would sooner have suffered the Cumberland to 
go to the bottom, than struck her colours to such 



dastanllv enemies, who luiew so little of the re- 
spect due lo the feelings of a commander. 

The parting was a sorrowful one on all sides, 
not without abundance of tears and promise!: 
from the ladies to Colonel Howard, to 
every opportunity of letting liim know how they 
fared. The officer of the boat was extremely 
impatient to be gone, and they were no sooner 
in the boat, and observed that the wind had 
again chopped round and become fair, than 
they were fully aware of his reason, for thej 
could distinctly perceive a large ship astern 
making all sail. They then partly understood 
the motive for taking them out of the Cumber- 
land, and the permitted plunder of their hag- 
gage, which had taken place even before they 
were over the ship's side. 

On reaching the frigate, it was in vain that 
they entreated Captain Lavardine to permit their 
return to the Cumberland. He was inexorable, 
and testified as much impatience under their rei- 
terated remonstrances, as a Frenchman could 
possibly permit himself to manifest. It was evi- 
dent hb mind was pre-engaged; and that he 
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was anxiously giving orders to set as much sail 
on his prize as she could carry. His decks were 
tolerably clear, though still frightful marks re- 
mained upon them of the horrid havoc of war, 
and fresh sand had been dirown upon tliem, to 
diminish the shock which the ladies must of ne- 
cessity endure. 

They retreated below, and had hardly reached 
the great cabin, the place allotted for them to 
bewail their unfortunate situation, when they 
found, from the renewed bustle upon the upper 
deck, that something was agcdn going forward. 
Every moment the commotion increased, and 
Miss Hume, anxious to discover the cause, 
climbed upon the locker, and stretching out of 
the window, clearly discerned the large sliip be- 
fore mentioned now hoisting British colours and 
in full chase. 

This they knew was the vessel Captain Kent- 
ledge had so earnestly desired to come up to his 
assistance, and they could not refrain from shed- 
ding tears of unalloyed bitterness at the sight. 
Had she reached them a few hours sooner, all 
Would have been well — they would have been 
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spared the event of separation and the horrors 
of another engagement, which now awail 
them. The dread of what might be tlie Cum- 
berland's fate in it was enough to distract thei 
But there was Uttle time for reflection. 
Uiree ships instantly engaged, and in the hurry 
and confusion of action the ladies were for^tten 
by their captors, and left exposed to fate; and 
when the British ship crossed the quarter of 
frigate, and opened all her guns upon her, ovt 
come by t]ie variety of contending emotions thi 
had lately experienced, they appeared almi 
quietly to await the evils which threatened them. 

Caroline Owen threw herself flat upon deck ; 
the best precaution which she could perhaps 
have taken. Miss Panton hid herself in tlie 
darkest corner. The Miss Percys sat folded in 
each other's arms. Isabella Owen by turns 
commanded and entreated the terrified Mrs, 
Morris to shut the windows, but in vain. MialM 
Hume, whose anxiety for the result of the 
overcame all sense of personal danger, watclu 
tlie event with the deepest interest. 

At first joining, the English frigate (wht 
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diey afterwards found to be the Bellerophon) 
saw the Cumberland's disabled state, and con- 
sidering her conquest as certain, when she 
should have leisure to take possession of her, 
turned the force of her guns upon the Mars; 
which the French oflScer in charge of the prize 
no sooner observed than he hasted to set every 
sail he could carry, and endeavoured to effect 
his escape. This obliged the Bellerophon to 
quit the Mars, until she had secured the Cum- 
berland, as Captain Seagrove, her commander, 
determined that his countrymen should not be 
carried into captivity. 

The breeze freshened, and Captain Lavar- 
dine, taking advantage of it and the Bellero- 
phon's other engagement, crowded aU sail, and 
made so much way before Captain Seagrove 
could take possession of his prize, that nightfall 
coming on, and setting in dark and squally, all 
chance of success in pursuit was at an end. 

It is easier to imagine than to describe the 
feelings with which our poor friends saw this 
termination of their high-raised hopes. When 
the Bellerophon turned her guns from the Mars 
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to the Indiaman, they all from the windows 
watched her fate with the most intense interest. 
When they saw her strike, and heard the cheers 
of the English sailors, their joy would have been 
unbomided, had they not been under weigh. 
For an instant they refused to believe it; but 
the freshening breeze, and the ship's increasing 
motion, forced the unwelcome truth upon their 
minds ; and it was with tearful eyes and aching 
hearts, that they watched the gradual disappear- 
ance of their last hope in the closing gloom of 
night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The chiding billows seem to pelt the clouds ; 

The shaked surge, with high and monstrous main, 

Seems to cast water on the burning bear. 

I never did like molestation view 

Of the enchafed flood. Othello. 

At day-break there was not a trace of the 
other ships to be discovered, and the ladies en- 
deavoured to console themselves with the know- 
ledge that their friends were free from the dis- 
tresses it was their lot to suffer. Of their 
nature and extent they were entirely ignorant, 
though they could anticipate nothing less than a 
French prison, without money and without 
friends. Several months must necessarily elapse 
before they could make their relations in India 
acquainted with their situation. They trembled 
at the bare possibility of being conveyed to 
Europe, and, in addition to all other evils, were 
racked by suspense. 
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Miss Panlon endeavoured by every means 
her power to ascertain from some of tliose on 
board what was the probable place of tlieir des- 
tination ; but this was a question to which sh6i 
could never procure any satisfactory answer. All 
seemed equally guarded; one pretended that h*' 
did not know ; another siud, as they were mer^-- 
on a cruise, it was quite uncertain. Captain La- 
vardine, though very polite, always found means 
to turn the conversation when it approached 
this point. The situation of the ladies on boai-d 
the frigate was in every respect uncomfortable, 
and their resources few. Miss Percy and Miss 
Hume deemed it prudent diat they should all 
keep their cabins as much as possible, and neither 
ask or receive any favour tliey could do without. 
In this manner time passed heavily, uncheered 
even by die prospect of amelioration, until by 
chance Miss Owen overheard a conversati<nL 
between some of the people, who were not aware 
that she understood their language. She found 
that the Mars had sailed from Port Louis, that 
it was Captain Lavardine's intention to cruise ofi" 
Madagascar aiid the Lsle of Bourbon as long 
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his provisions would hold out, and then return 
to the Isle of France. It was some relief to find 
that there was no chance of revisiting Europe, 
though the probability of being kept prisoners 
at sea such a length of time as might possibly 
happen, considerably lessened the satisfaction it 
alforded. 

Miss Owen endeavonred by every argument 
slie could suggest to persuade Capt. Lavardlne 
to land her and the other ladies at the first port 
he could make, representing the uselessness to 
him, and hardship to them, of their being de- 
tained in a floating prison, exposed to the ha- 
zards of war and of weather; but he was not to 
be persuaded. Though he professed to regret 
the inconvenience they suffered, he did not take 
even the means in his power to remedy it, and 
the representations made to him were only an- 
swered by an abundance of fine speeches. 

Kvery day their situation was becoming more 
deplorable; they were in want of all the neces- 
saries of life ; its most c&mmon comforts they 
had never enjoyed since they were taken from 
the Cumberland. They lived upon salt provi- 
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sions ; now tlieir biscuit and water were running 
so low that their daiJy allowance was reduced lo 
to a very smaJl portion ; Uie heat of llie weather 
augmented tliese privations ; there was neithef,' 
tnilk, tea, nor coffee on board, nor indeed unj, 
thing beyond the poorest rations for the sailors, 
their clotlies were ahnost worn out, a very heai 
aggravation of all their other sufferings. 

Their utmost resignation was hardly sufficient 
at all times to enable tliem to bear with tolerable 
composure the accumulated miseries they wi 
exposed to, and which day by day becajngi 
greater as their provisions and water were 
duced lower and lower, until the Captain, 
longer able to keep the sea, and despairing ttf 
auy thing to indemnify him for the prize he liad 
lost, determined upon making Port Louis as 
soon as the weatlier should permit; but for so* 
veral days the wind had been contrary, xbtt 
weather broken and squally, and the marine 
barometer falling, all circumstances indicatii^ 
one of the hurricanes so common in these la^ 
titudes. 
. This Was an additional trial of fortitude Sotn 
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our poor friends* Fortunately Miss Perc^ had 
her pocket bible, the -only book within dieir 
reach, and it proved a tl^easure and a consola- 
tion in their darkest hours. 
: The indication of caning storm forced the 
Captain to take every precaution to make i|li 
tight The sun set amidst large masses of bright 
copper-coloured cloudy so brilliant that; the 
laces of those on dedc sbpne m the portentous 
Ught as if th^ had been burnished. Clouds of 
an inky bladqaess were rising upon the horizon, 
and though there was not much wind, the swell 
ivas great. 

i At midnight the hurricane came on in all its 
fury, and for some hours the ladies remained in 
their cots in the vain h(^ that it would mode- 
rale, but unable any longer to bear the state of 
suspense and the total darkness in which they 
were, they sat up, and endeavoured to dress 
themselves. Mrs. Montis went forward to seek 
flight, but all was confusion and uproar; the 
heal; could only be equalled by the Black Hole 
oi Calcutta; the ports bad been shut for several 
^$y^ the dead lights were in, and darkness 
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reigned over aU ; the only light visible seemed 
to come from the foam of the waves, which, 
raising themselves in pyramids, clashed together. 
The wind gathered strength every moment, and 
raged round them like a devouring enemy bent 
upon their destruction. 

The ladies groped their way out of die cabin, 
and placed themselves al the bottom of the com- 
panion-ladder, on the gun-deck, holding by the 
sides of the steps. There they had a little air, 
.iiid could perceive that a lowering morning had 
begun to dawn upon tlieir tremendous situation. 
Some of the people, who compassionated their 
fate, tried to give them comfort by assurances 
wliich they themselves knew to be witliout founda- 
tion, while othei-s spoke their minds more freely. 
One, when desired to bring the log-book, an- 
swered in his own language, " that there was 
more written already titan would be read." Out 
poor friends heard him with a' degree of com- 
posure wliich some hours before they would 
have believed unattainable. Imminelit danger, 
like severe illness, prepares us for what is to 
follow, and sometimes gives mind to triumph 
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over matter ; the very magnitude of their peril, 
dispelling all lesser feelings, animated them with 
a courage which they did not know they pos- 



The seamen were surprised to hear with what 
energy Miss Percy and Miss Hume passed tlie 
word from the quarter-masters on deck, stand- 
ing at the wheel, to those on the gim-deck 
working the rudder. A midshipman was sta- 
tioned for the purpose, and with him they di- 
vided the distance, and made themselves useful 
for several hours repeating the orders in French 
as they were given, " Ease heroiF," — " Port," — 
" That will do," — " Starboard a little," — with 
unfailing patience. It was an employment of 
deep interest to them, and the consciousness of 
iefulness brought its own reward. 
There were four sailors and two quarter- 
master at. the Ajhcel, and six more helow, wlien 
the tiUel?-rope, fi-om the violent strain upon it, 
broke, aiy] the tiller in its unbridled motion 
struck four of the men with such violence that they 
were taken up as dead ; fortunately they were 
only stunned, and were after a time able to re- 
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sume their labour, as the pumps employed sO 1 
many hands above that there were ron 
Bpare; the sails, though a new set, only bent a j 
few days before, flew in ribbons ; tlie tearing of I 
the mainsail was like the breaking up of every 
stick in the ship ; no person could approach it ; 
at length it went, cairying a great deal of rig^ 
ging along with it, and for a moment easing the ■ 
o'erlabouring ship. Tliis happened at elevett I 
o'clock, and anxiously did all on board look fot 1 
twelve, tiie hour of noon, in the hopes, as it. I 
sometimes happens, lliBt tlie storm might abated 1 

Though time may pass in tlie severest afflioi 
tion, yet it never seems to go sl<Jt»ly unless 
spent in inaction. While there is any thuig to 
do, or any thing which can he done, the mind, 
however son-owful, is still carried forwai*d, and 
time passes with wonderful rapidity. But when 
action is arrested time stands still, and the most 
inconsiderable part of it seems an eternity. Misi 
Owen felt this on hearing it mentioned as a bare i 
possibility that at noon the weather might be* J 
come more moderate. At leisure to contem- 
plate her own condition, and having time to ' 
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iratoh the progress of time, she sat, with the 
Wftteh in her hand and intense anxielj iu her 
heart, marking the prc^ressive minutes until 
the hoped for hour. Sixty seconds made iip one 
long minute, and how could they liold out an- 
other hour ? Surely it would be all over with 
them long before noon. Cut the hour did come, 
and more storm, with it- Tliey were soaking 
with water, taken in at the stern windows in 
heavy pitches and from tremendous following 
seas. The spray dashed so thick over the deck 
that the officers standing at the wheel could not 
except at intervals see the mainmast. The boat 
la.<iheil near the stern was dashed from one Bide 
to the other, and carried away, after having 
broken the windows. The guns on tite upper 
deck rolled under water. At two o'clock the 
main-top-mast went, and the Captain gave 
orders for cutting away the only remaining sail ; 
without an inch of canvas to steady the ship, or 
keep her head to the sea, they reeled in a most 
ungoverded manner. 

Tlie ladies went back to their cabin, and sat 
down there, to await the crisis of their fate, 
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praying in agony for the help whicli was beyond 
human power to afford them. There was a 
general confusion amongst all on board ; somej 
even men, weeping hitterly; and the slaves I 
shrieking dreadfully the hopeless shriek which J 
none regarded, and (so absorbing is personal I 
danger) few pitied. At length, worn out bjrl 
their own frantic exertions, they became cahn^ J 
until five o'clock, when their rudder itself v/a$ I 
IWTi away, and the sea rushed in in torrents. ' 
The ladies were wet in their cots, where they 
had retreated, unable to keep their feet, from 
the violent pitching of the vessel. They felt a> 
if their anxieties would be soon over, and that A 
few minutes would put an end to all their sor» 
rows in this world; the calm of certainly came 
over tliem, and the most serious reflectiorw 
passed through their minds. The thoughts and I 
actions of their whole lives stood as on a map J 
displayed before them. There seemed ■ 
be but one plunge between them and eterni^;:! 
the gulf yawned to receive and raged to clos^ I 
over them. A call for lights seemed to bring I 
0iem bad( to the world wliicb they had almost I 
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left, and witK action, their nearly buried hopes 
revived to torment and agitate tliem. Charlotte 
and Flora scrambled out, and at their own lamp 
lighted every candle which could be brought to 
hand, passed them out one after another to the 
men at work stopping the water which was 
coming in at the tiller in the gun-room ; even 
Miss Owen assisted Elizabeth to hand whatever 
liquids could be procured to the over-wrought 
seamen, faint from toil, intolerable heat, and 
excessive fadgue. 

The storm increased every minute ; Uie lore 
and mizen masts went, carrying with them great 
part of the hammock railings. The sea now 
made frequent breaches over them, and every 
instant i-etumed to the attack with increased 
violence, as Uiere was less capability of resistance. 
Still there was no leak, and to that point even 
the stout hearted turned as their last anchor, 
though the alarming quantity of water taken in 
above kept the men, sinking as lliey were from 
fatigue, hard at work on the groaning pumps. 

The confusion below was beyond what it was 
possible to describe. The bulkheads of the 
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great cabin, unable to stand the heavy strain 
upon them, gave way under it, setting adrift the 
fumitnre and baggage, which rolled from one 
side to the other with a thundering noise, threat- 
ening to break the legs of any man who should 
be bold enough lo attempt stopping it. The 
purser, fearing to be crushed under the weight 
of some of the heavy moveables, now clearing a 
wider space for themselves at every lurch of the 
ship, became perfectly frantic, breaking down 
the door of his cabin, and jumping over it 
escape the fate he dreaded. 

Our poor friends were again glad to retr 
to their cots, unable longer to struggle even for' 
life, or lo contend with that fate which seemed, 
in defiance of every effort, to be rapidly ap- 
proaching. Miss Percy humbly commended 
herself to Him in whose presence she felt she 
would soon be ; her mind was more composed 
than her sister's, who doubly racked with her 
own sufferings, and those she left to grieve for 
lier, strove, thougli in agony, with earnest 
prayer to meet in a right frame of mind what 
it appeared impossible to escape. They lenr 
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deriy. embracied eadi other, and their . beloved 
friend, Flora Hume, mutually asking for^veness 
for any unkindneas that ever u^iintentionally 
might have escaped them, and waited for the 
last plunge of the vessel, aifectioBately holding 
each other's hands, as if it were possible to avoid 
passing ^^ the valley of the shadow of death'' — 
alone. 

Again their quiet was disturbed by the Cap- 
tain's voice, exclaiming in loud cheerful tones, 
<^ that the storm ^as breaking up, and the ma- 
rine barometer rising." " Dp you hear that, 
Charlotte?" said Miss Panton, with an hyste- 
rical giggle, as she raised herself from her cot, 
where she luid for the last half hour laid in the 
stillness of death. "We shall be saved! we 
shall be saved 1" and she fell back in a flood of 
tears, while thankful praise burst from the lips 
of those who had " been ready to perish*" The 
joyful sound ran round the ship, stringing with 
fresh Vigour the nerves of those who a monlent 
before despairingly laboured to stop the water 
which forced its way from the broken rudder j 
and enabled them to accomplish what was in- 
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standy felt as a great relief, and speedily 1< 
sened the necessity of pumping. The huiricai 
had spent its strengtli, and abated almost 
rapidly as it came on. 

Overcome by tlie terrors they had imdergone*! 
exhaustion from want of food, and excessii 
fatigue, the ladies once more tried to get a littl< 
rest by laying down in their cots, drenched 
they were from the water taken in at the stemK 
windows; however, they wrung it from their hair, 
and trusting in His care who had " been a very 
present help in time of trouble," slept in secu- 
rity, worn out by the variety of emotions whidji 
had passed through their minds during the last 
twenty-four hom^. In the night the wind fell, ■' 
and with it the swell ; in the morning there was 
so little sea on that the carpenter was called to 
take out the dead lights, and admit light and the 
fresh breath of heaven. It discovered a me- 
lancholy scene ; the bulkheads down, fumiturei 
broken to atoms, soaked in water, and the worn*-) 
out sailors lying about in every direction ovet' 
barrels or bags, or any tiling else which they 
could find to rest their weary heads upon. 
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H . Mrs. MotrU got die carpenter to nail up an 
H old sail, to serve as a partition until tlie bulk- 
heads could be replaced. In the present state 
of the ship little besides could be done for their 
comfort; but imminent danger was passed, and 
they were thankful. Miss Owen declared, now 
that the storm was actually over, she rejoiced 

Iiimt it liad taken place, as Captain Lavardine 
would be forced to put into the nearest port, 
whether he liked it or not, the dismantled state 
of the ship not permitting him to keep t)ie sea 
any longer. " And I am glad we have had the 
storm," said Miss Panton, sitting up in her cot, 
and wringing the salt drops from the dark locks 
which hung over her pole cheek ; " very glad 
that we have had the storm, as it exhibited your 
heroism, Charlotte and Flora; you have no 
idea how sublime you appeared resting upon the 
steps of the main hatchway, like Hope upon her 
anchor, passing the word from the upper-deck 
to the men below. Elizabeth stood the very 
picture of resignation, with clasped hands and 
* upward earnest eye.' O ! if Captain Bently 
could have seen her, I think he would almost 
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have kneeled before her. Your slu-iek, Miss 
Owen, is still in my ear, at tlie moment the 
rudder gave way, and the water rushed in as if 
it would sweep us all before it; and poor Mrs. 
Morris's confessions too, were edifying; slie 
kept screaming at the pitcli of her voice, as if 
she tried to overpower the winds and waves, — 
* O John Morris ! John Morris ! why did I 
ever leave you?' It was a good lesson to m«, 
Mrs. Morris ; if ever I have a husband I shall 
never leave him to disquiet my conscience in 
the time of gales at sea and hurricanes off the 
Isle of France." " Oh I Miss Panton," saidi 
Morri^ " it is a thing to laugh at now, but at 1 
the time it was no laughing matter; and if I 
once set my foot safe on shore, no one sliall catch 
me at sea ^ain, or my name is not Jane Mop^ ■ 
ris." « Oh ! my good Mi-s. Morris, do yott I 
recollect any thing about promises and pie- I 
crust ?" " But mine, Miss Panton, are not made 
to be broken ; it was dreadful ; and then to see 
the sailors crossing themselves, and calling upon; J 
their popish saints, mid jabbering French. 1 
was awful to think of going out of the world Ii 
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SUC& company." " Well, wdl, Morris, we shall 
defer that until another opportunity," said th6 
Hgfat-hearted Harriet; ^^ at present let us think 
of our clothes ; we have not a dry thread in 
our possession." " Indeed, Harriet," joined 
Isabella, ^^ it would hardly be imagined that 
you require any ; at this moment yoii look more 
like a mermaid, combing her dark locks, than 
anything merely human; t can almost fancy 
you plunging into your native element, and 
diving down to your coral groves, to rejoice 
over the mischief of yesterday.** ' 

^< You do me injustice, Isabella ; that is not the 
kind of mischief I have any pleasure in. I con- 
fess, had I hot been so much frightened yester- 
day, I should have liked to see how my French 
humble servant deported himself; he has en- 
tertained liie with 80 many anecdotes of his own 
prowess, that I am certain he was frightened out 
of his wits. But, once more, Mrs. Morris, how 
are we to get dry clothes ? mermaid though I 
be, I cannot longer live in water." 

This was a query, however, which it Was 
easier to put than .to answer ; but Mrs. Morrk, 
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as Miss Panton bid her, " exerted her energies,* 
notwithstanding the " pressure of existing cip*l 
cumstances," and did all that was in her power. 
With the miserable equipment this afforded, 
tliey were obliged for the present to be con- 
tented, hoping that when they should reach the J 
Isle of France, which they now found was theirj 
destination, they should be able to supply them-- 
selves with every thing requisite. Miserable as I 
was the state of their wardrobe before the storni I 
commenced, it was still worse from twenty-four t 
hours' soaking in salt water. Fortimately, . 
favoui-able breeze springing up carried them, in J 
two days, into port; but how great was thei^l 
disappointment when the Mars had let go her'l 
anchor, to find Uiat they were to be detained! 



prisoners < 



I board, and not suffered to set foot 



on the land which stood so invitingly before 
them. Captain Lavardine, witli his usual 
mystery, evaded giving a direct answer, and got J 
into his boat to land, merely saying, that they"! 
should hear from the shore. All day they 
watched, still no tidings came ; on the morrow 
it was announced that they were to remain 
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board until a cai'tel should arrive 
to convey them to Bengal. 

The happiness, which the prospect of being 
speedily restored to liberiy and their friends 
would in other circumstances have given them, 
was much damped by the 3ong voyage necessary 
to accomplish it, without even the necessary re- 
freshment of a few weeks on shore to recruit 
them after their sufferings of body and mind. 
This however they hoped to obtain, could they 
but make their helpless situation known in Port 
Louis, but they had no writing materials, and 
had reason to conclude that their verbal mes- 
sages were never delivered, as there was no no- 
tice taken of them. Their attempts to procure a 
few articles of apparel were not more successful. 
The little money which by chance remained in 
their possession, was given by Mrs. Morris to 
one of the seamen, with a strict charge to pur- 
chase some articles of dress, and a little bread — 
a luxury which they had not enjoyed ever since 
they left the Cumberland. To their infinite 
mortification the man returned, with what he 
assured Utem was the only thing he could me 
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veral English ladies were prisooers on board the 
frigate lying in the roads, their actual want of 
every comfort was nerer suspected. The plmi- 
der <tf thdr borage, and their state of utter 
desdtntkin was not knonn, and die inhabitants, 
thou^ they r^retted that strangers shoidd be 
detained prisoners in sight of their island, had 
no idea that they suffered any other incoQTeoi- 
ence than being obliged to live on board ship, 
instead of enjoying society on shore. No writr 
ten communication was suffered to pass betwe^ 
them, and the French ladies could only testier 
their good-will to tlie English, by sending them 
abundance of flowers, both natural and artihcial« 
which though agreeable as indications of kind 
feeling, were but poor substitutes for fijod and 
clothing. Miss Paiiton racked her imagination 
to find means of communicating her distress and 
wants, but she was too well guarded. 
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ever, the very exerticm it cost her, though un- 
successful in the mdn object, relieved in some 
degree the tedium of confinement. 

They neither had books, nor any means cf 
amusement; making the total absence of oocu« 
pation grievously felt. No idler forced to la* 
hour for a useful purpose ever groaned more 
under the infliction, than did the uninformed of 
our poor fi'iends under the compulsory and 
lengthened indulgence of their favourite inclina«- 
tion. The only amusement within reach was 
^valking upon the deck, in the mornings and 
evenings ; and sitting in the moonlight to awu 
template the romantic shores they were for* 
bidden to approach. Beitiardin St. Pierre has 
thrown a spell over the island, which disposes 
the young aiid enthusiastic mind to regard it 
with peculiar and tender interest. 

Six weeks dragged heavily on, before the 
cartel dispatched from Madras, with an ex- 
change of prisoners, anchored off Port Louis. 
Colonel Howard had immediately upon his 
landing in Bengal, written to a house of agency 
at Madras, to request that they would provide 
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and put on board the cartel every thing requi^ 
site for the equipment of his nieces, and tlieir 1 
young friends. At the same time he apprised I 
General Owen of the losses his daughters had I 
suffered, and a similar provision was made for 1 
their comfort ; so that the arrival of the cart^ I 
was hailed by them all as a transition fromi 
prison and misery to ease and convenience. 
Their kind uncle bad taken care to supply them 
with money ; and now, leaving the Captain of 
the cartel to negociate their commissions^ on I 
shore for them, they found no difficulty in pi'o-.l 
curing every thing they wanted ; and abundance | 
of the best French millinerj', to replace what I 
they had lost, and enable them to make thei 
appearance in Calcutta, commg il fauL They 
embarked joyfully in the cartel as soon as she 
had landed the French prisoners brought by ] 
her; and sailed after her water and other requi- I 
sites had been taken in, heartily glad to escape I 
from the durance to which they had been s 
long subjected. 

Fine weather and favourable winds carried 
them in seven weeks to the Saadheads ; wher« 
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they were joined by a Pilot, who conducted 
them through the intricacies of that nayigation, 
and anchored them safely at the new anchorage 
off Saugor Island. The shores of this island 
were covered with a multitude of country boats, 
diversified and picturesque in appearance ; filled 
with natives dressed in gay and brilliant colours, 
forming a splendid and novel sight to European 
eyes. This immense concourse was assembled 
to hold the great annual fair, celebrated with 
religious superstition, time out of memory, on 
Saugor Island. Though an impenetrable jun- 
gle,* this place has at some former period been 
extremely populous ; those employed in clearing 
it have found that the jungle is every where 
rooted upon the extensive ruins of brick build- 
ings. When it was inhabited, or why it has 
been deserted and given up for a possession to 
the tigers, its numerous and only tenants, are 
facts lost in the flight of ages. All that remains 
of former greatness is this fair, and the horrid 
wish among the Hindoos to offer human sacri- 
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ficra to the tigers and aUigators, which infest il 
shores ; though these atrocious act3 of sup 
stition are mucli restrained by tlie interference 
of the British Government, who send a detacfanJ 
ment of Sepoys* every year to prevent 6ucl|l 
enormities. Miss Percy, attracted by the novelty 
of the scene, endeavoured to procure some infor- 
mation from the pilot respecting it. But thougl^ 
sensible and intelligent in his own professional 
and as well acquainted witli the different sand) I 
as a stage conch man with the mile stones on hif:! 
road, his knowledge of the natives only ex* 1 
tended to the few facts which had fallen under! 
his observation in his professional career; and J 
as tliat lay amongst the Lascars, f who are all I 
Musselmans, he knew little of the Hindoos or 
their customs, though, he had passed twenty 
years in the midst of them. 

Jt was perhaps as well for Miss Percy that I 
Iier ignorance of the language prevented her 
from undei-standing any of the anecdotes whicli 
the Lascars could tell, and precluded die false, 
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be(^iise partial and unfavourable, impression 
she might have received of native character- 
Strangers, unacquainted with tlie force of de- 
basing, soul-enslaving superstition, must imagine 
s Hindoo mother utterly devoid of natural af- 
fection who can throw her living child into the 
devouring jaws of an alligator, overlooking the 
strong agony which forces her to give " the fruit 
of her body for the sin of her soul." Yet further 
acquaintance will bring the conviction that, 
however low all odier affections may sink, it is 
impossible to eradicate maternal love, implanted 
by tlie Almighty in the human heart, and indis- 
pensable to the hmnan race. It is a strong ani- 
mal instinct^ even wfiere it never deserves a 
higher name. 

The pilot, whose regular turn of duly off tlie 
Sondlieads was now finished, oilered to take the 
ladies in liis schooner up to Calcutta, an accom- 
modation which they accepted widi thanks, as 
diey were told that the pilot vessels were fay far 
the] speediest as well as safest mode of convey- 
, At Kidgeree they lay lo only a few minutes 
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for the dawk-boat' to come alongside with their 
letters and fresh supplies ; and were delighted 
to find that their arrival was known, and their 
presence anxiously looked for by their friends in 
Calcutta. Another day would finish their te- 
dious and adventurous voyage. They were now 
in the Hoogly, but had not a line of tall sedges 
marked its swampy banks, they might still have 
fancied themselves al sea. Sunset brought them 
to anchor ofi" Diamond Harbour. The number- 
less sand-banks in the river not permitting v 
sels to move after dark. The place had litde t 
distinguish it but the ships lying at anchor, 
long ranges of naval store-houses, or, as they are 
called " Company's go-downs." Here their eara „ 
were first saluted by the howling of Jackalls)id 
opening their throats in full cry, and ulterinf 
the most hideous variety of liorrible sounds that! 
it is possible for imagination to conceive ; mali'<« 
cious triumphant shouts, long howls, and sharp 
greedy barkings, like fiends keeping festival. 
As they proceeded in the morning, and the river 
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became narrower, they were greatly delighted 
with the scenery which presented itself on either 
bank, when alternate short tacks of the schooner 
brought them near the shore ; the dark, massy 
tamarind trees, the broad-leaved plantain, the 
towering cocoa, and the light, feathery bamboo^ 
hung in graceful sweep and brilliant contrast, 
their shadows more fully marked, and their light 
heightened and tipped with gold, by the slanting 
rays of the rising sun* 

Isabella and Caroline Owen were too busy in 
preparations for landing to care about the finest 
views in the world. Miss Panton pranced about 
in the buoyancy of youthful expectation, calling 
upon each by turns to look at the beautiful gar- 
den-houses as they drew near Calcutta, They 
extend seven miles along the left bank of the 
river, most of them spacious and elegant man- 
sions, seated near the water's edge, at short dis- 
tances from each other, surrounded by beautiful 
shrubbery, and verdant lawns shadowed by fin^ 
trees. Tlie pillared porticos and verandahs 
overlooking the river give them an air of Gre- 
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dan el^ance, and convey the idea of a mildw 
clime. 

Those who had so long shared the same fop^ 
times were now to separate. Dr. Dundas's 
garden-hoiise was at hand, and Miss Hume at 
parting tenderly cmbrnced her friends, and gave 
and received many promises to meet as often as 
circumstances would permit. Stepping into the 
boat, she was in a few minutes rowed ashore, 
and landed in her uncle's garden, where he waited 
to receive her. The next reach of the river 
opened upon the Company's charming botanic 
garden on the left, and beyond it the whole 
extent of Calcutta was distinctly seen. The eye 
wandered &om the forest of masts off the Old 
Fort, over the public buildings, Government- 
house, and imperial Chouringhee, until it 
reached Fort William, taking in a panoramio 
circle of great magnitude and beauty. 

The schooner had no sooner reached Chand* 
paul Ghaut, and dropped her anchor, than m 
well dressed chaprassy, or running footman, in 
his livery sash and turban, with his silver stick. 
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his baton of office, in his hand, presented with 
profound salaams a note to Miss Perqy^ by 
which ^he learnt that Mrs. Russell's caflriage was 
Hi wcuting to convey her and her sister to th^ir 
friends, who were anxiously expecting their ar- 
rival. Similar attentions had been paid to the 
other ladies, and they all gOt into the boat to- 
gether, and were quickly rowed to the ghaut,* 
amongst a crowd of budgerowsf and boats of 
every description, and natives, waist-deep in the 
water, performing their religious ceremonies, 
and saying their prayers, with as much steadi* 
ness and gravity as if there was nothing to dis- 
turb their attention or attract their notice. 

On reaching the shore they found that Indian 
hospitality had also provided for the conveyance 
of their baggage. Had their minds been more 
disengaged they would have foimd much to in- 
terest them ; at present each had her own sub- 
ject of thought, independent of surrounding 
objects. Miss Percy felt that she was in a 

* Landing place. 
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Strange land, amongst strangers, and earnestly 
wished for CJolonel Howard's presence to wel- 
come and re-assure her. Elizabeth felt that she 
would now hear of Bently ; and what the tidings 
were to be, whether good or evil, was her con- 
stant thought 
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CHAPTER V. 



This BDcient Citj 

Sits amidst NKurs's imilcs • 

Nor from her Lighest miDirvt hu lo rian 

But golden iHidiciipM tad liuuiioiu iccnes ; 

A wute of wetlih, iht etore>hDDBS of tbc world 1 

A warrior of Khorassan once observed, upon 
seeing Calcutta, " What a charming place this 
would be to plunder ! " and certmnly, to those 
who hke such employment, few places would 
better repay the trouble. Miss Percy, as the 
carriage drove rapidly aJong, was inclmed in a 
different form to parody the exclamation, and 
say, " What a charming place this must be to 

I Jive in! how spacious! how imposing!" They 
stopped at a handsome mansion in Chouringhee, 
and were handed fiom the carriage, and cor- 
dially welcomed by Mr. Russell, a gentleman- 
like, well-bred, something more Uian middle- 
aged man, who, offering an arm to each, con.- 
^iicled them up stairs, mid a crowd of servant 
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making profound salaams, and presented than 
to Mrs. Russe!]. She wa* seated on a crimson 
damask couch, under the puiikali^ before a sofa 
table, upon which stood a niagnificent wriOnjf* 
desk, a silver writing tray, and a quantiQ' 
embossed French paper. Two chaprassys, wit 
tlieir silver sticks, stood behind, ready to 
cute her commands. She rose to meet her as- 
ter's nieces, received ihem with the greatest 
kindness, and taking a band of each, seated 
them by lier on the couch, evidently delight* 
witli their manners and appearance. Mrs. Ri 
sell's practised eye instantly comprehended 
the agiemens of society in the air and di 
ment of these young ladies; and, judge as she 
was of elegance and beauty, she had seldom been 
more satisfied) perhaps never, except when she 
stood before her own swing-glass. Her rec( 
lion was cordial in proportion as she felt it 
be entirely warranted by good taste. Nothii 
could go beyond the interest with wliich she 
quired into all die particulars of their disasti 
voyage. 

Her dear brother. Colonel Howard, had 
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her how barbarously they were plundered ; she 
had that morning had the gratification of receiv- 
ing one of his delightful letters, full of affection- 
ate concern for them. He was with the army in 
the field, in perfect health and spirits, and she 
trusted would be able to join their party before 
the cold weatlier was quite over. Having per- 
fectly convinced herself that neither of her sweet 
young friends had suffered in health from the 
\\ rough treatment they had experienced, she con- 

^^ft ducted them to the apartments which had been 
^^B prepared for their reception ; and ordering her 
own ayah,* a native Portuguese, who spoke a 
little disjointed English, to see the baggage 

I brought up, added, " My dear Miss Percy, I 
shall now leave you for an hour to take my even- 
ing di^ive ; at night I shall have the pleasure of 
introducing some friends to your acquaintance, 
whom I expect here to dinner." Tliougli Char- 
lotte and Elizabeth had not much inclination to 
make their debut amongst strangers without a 
little previous rest, they direcdy, with the as- 
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sistance of the ayah and Mrs. Morris, cot n-J 
menced unpacking, and making the necessary 
arrangements for tlie business of the toilette- 
all Mrs. Russell's communications regarding. 
Colonel Howard, Captain Bently's name hat 
not been once mentioned, and Elizabetli felt 
miserable and restless. Still she flattered her- 
self she would be able to obtain the information^ 
she so earnestly desired in the course of t 
CTening, Charlotte was perfectly aware of t 
tliouglits wliich passed in her mind, and address'J 
ing herself to the ayah, who at that momenU 
came into the room, asked if she knew Colon^ 
Howai-d. " Yes, mem, I very well know, 1 
come very often to tell my missis what news h 
hear of mem and Miss Owen." " And ■ 
tliere anyone with him?" said Charlotte, 
otiier gentleman, Captain Saliib,* with him. 
think they eat dumer this Iiouse." " And whi^ 
was the other gentleman's name ? it t 
Bently, was it, ayali ? " « Yes, mem, that name. 
I think ; handsome gentleman, tall, and walk s 
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) fight with Colonel Sahib," mean- 
ing Colonel Howard ; " but mem's sister sister 
iU. I bring glass water ;" and she left ilie room, 
screaming " Qui Iiie ! qui hie !"* 

" My dear Elizabeth," said Charlotte, " you 
knew all this before ; why should you let it affect 
you so deeply?" It was true that Elizabetli did 
know it, and that she expected to hear nothing 
less; still she could not hear diis confirmation 
wilh composure, and " wondered that Mrs- 
Russell should have omitted a thing of so much 
consequence in her narration." Poor Elizabeth 
little knew that Mrs. Russell considered the pre- 
sence of any military man below the rank of 
field officer as too unimportant to liave place in 
her recollections, and would have forgotten to 
distinguish the Apollo Belvidere if he had pre- 
sented himself merely as a Captain in the army. 
They talked so long, and with such animation, 
that Elizitbedi quite recovered the temporary 
paleness which had attracted the ayah's notice; 
and had. hardly commenced dressing when her 
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sister reminded her that it was half-past seven, 
almost lime to have £itished the operations of 
the toilette. The whole house was splendidly 
lighted, and they found by the rolling of car- 
ri^es, the strokes of the durwan's* bell, and 
the voice of tlie chaprassys announcing " Barca 
.Sahib"-|- that the company was assembling. The 
exertion Charlotte had made to assist her 
deepened the colour on her own beautiful cheel 
and heightened the lustre of her dark eyes, 
glossy luxuriance of iier full brown curls, 
trasted well with the splendour of her skin. H< 
symmetry of figure could only be equalled by 
the nymph-like graces of her gesture, heightened 
by the superiority of mind, which, disdaining 
all affectation, was only shaded by feminine 
modesty and sweetness. Elizabeth was equally 
beautiful, and possessed many of the same 
racteristica of beauty, lliough the most pi 
minant was a dove-like softness which was shown 
in every action and breathed in every accent of 
her voice. Seldom had two lovelier creatures 
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altered any drawing-room, or met with a more 
cordial reception than Mrs. Russell bestowed as 
she introduced tliem, with the best grace in the 
world, to her brilliant assemblage; fully sen- 
sible of the added eclat sucli an addition to 
her society would give her in the fashionable 
world. 

Miss Percy was much pleased to renew her 
acquuuitance with Mr. Fortescue, who, she im- 
mediately perceived, was on a footing of perfect 
intunacy in the family, and who, when dinner 
was announced, claimed tie privilege of former 
friendship to hand her to table. The very cir- 
cumstance of his having been first introduced to 
her by her uncle, even independent of his own 
charming manners, rendered his society parti- 
cularly agreeable. Amid a crowd of strangers 
she recognised him ^almost as a friend of long 
standing; and heard from him a full detail of 
the operations of the war in which she was so 
much interested. The ceremonial of rank, that 
idol of polite society, is a matter of not less im- 
portance in India than it once was in the court 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and its infringement 
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or neglect would for ever cast a sbade upon the 
MKOtV cirre of the transgressor ; but Mr. Rus- 
sellf always attentive to its observance, handed 
the " burrow beebee ;" tlie rest of the company ■ 
followed, marsfaalling themselves with all due J 
observance of this iudispensible etiquette. But J 
to attend a dinner party through the regular I 
number of courses is a dull, and to those who J 
were not present unprofitable, vocation, even I 
though these courses should consist, iu iiew^J 
paper phrase, " of every delicacy of the seasonJ^ 
and servtid in rich plate and china, with i 
choicest wines, as cold as salt-petre could i 
them." 

Nothing hut appetite wae wanting to re 
tl>e meal all that an epicure could desire ; but 
tliat single want entirely banished what the autlKwJ 
of Waverley calls " the business-like clang t, 
ki]ives and forks." Nothing could be moi^ 
quiet, even though each guest had two or more 
servants in attendance. Conversation languished, 
or was only supported in whispers between tliose, 
who sat next each otlier, until the champagi 
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had gone a few rounds, giving to some spirits 
and to others confidence to hear the sound of 
their own voices. In nothing is its magic effect 
more visible than in the animation it produces 
in a large dinner party after a long hot day. 
The punkahs kept constantly going, and the 
doors, ten in number, were all open, circulating 
as much cool air as a tropical climate can 
furnish. 

Miss Percy was not yet under the influence of 
that languor which oppresses ^^ Old Indians," 
and listened with great pleasure to Mr. For- 
tescue's intelligent observations upon the man- 
ners of the society she was now to meet with. 
He assured her ^^ that among the Anglo- Asiatics 
she would find some curious specimens of cha- 
racter, indigenous to the clime, 'though at a 
first glance you may b6 inclined to consider us 
merely an indolent, good-natured race of people; 
for as heat has power over the hardest metals, 
so it has also over the roughest tempers ; and if 
you find bitter warfare in Indian society, it is 
commonly amongst those who have not come to 
the country at a veiy early age, and whose acri- 



noniiNis tempers hare not been fused by sue* 
cesire hot winds, or rendered malleable by any 
ntiiK. But though asperities may be thus rubbed 
down, the ease and iadependence enjoyed in 
India, from tlie early years of youth, have the 
same effect in creating eccentricities and redun- 
dancies in human character, which heat and 
moisture have on the vegetable productions of 
the soil. Each having the power in his own liand, 
may indulge his favourite inclination, whatever 
it happens to be, and tlie oddities of character, 
thus formed, show themselves in a manner suf- 
ficiently striking, and particularly so to those 
accustomed to look upon the guarded modes of 
feehng and expression contracted in well regu- 
lated society." 

" Of this," said Miss Percy, " upon so slight 
an acquaintance it is impossible for me to 
judge." 

" And when further opportunity, Miss Percy," 
replied Fortescue, *' has extended your ac- 
qumntance, I hope you will not hke us the less. 
There is, I tan certain, much to please a mind 
like yours; and your good-nature will make 
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allowance for the deficiendes which you must 
meet with." 

■' If I am to form an opinion upon what I 
Imve seen," returned Cliarlotte, " there seems 
little cause to bespeak my indulgence." 

<' True; we can, in Calcutta, command many 
of the requisites of good society ; and one of its 
greatest charms, our hospitality, gives us rapidly 
an actual insight into real character, and per- 
haps 1 should say excites more friendly affec- 
tion. We are, I believe, comparatively little 
disturbed by the spirit of malignant rivalry 
which haunts men in European society ; our 
track is in a manner Jixed for us, and we all 
walk forward, each in his own way, without the 
artificial points of rough contact, which often 
changes the laudable desire of advancing our 
o»n prospects into llie mean wish to humiliate 
another." 

" Could we have retained our first innocence, 
all our associations wo^ild have been for our 
mutual advantage," said Miss Percy. 

" Certainly, and without meaning to be cyni- 
cal ; as it is, it may be feared that each brings < 
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his own impei&ctioDS to add to the general mass, 
Bot, lo return to our liospitalitr, this very in- 
timacy of association will sometimes surprise you 
widi the exhibition <^ persons who, having 
airived in the country very young, before even 
the foundation of education could be properly 
Uid, and tlien being at liberty to dispense with 
it altogether, have passed through the successive 
gradations of military or civil rank, and attained 
high staiioii without more knowledge than that 
acquired by mere personal experience, such as 
the transition from youth to age necessarily 
brings. But where force of mind really exists, 
you will find that, unopposed by current opi- 
mons, it bears strong and vigorous fruit." 

" I find," joined jVIt. Montressor, who sat 
upon Charlotte's other hantl, " that my friend 
Fortescue has been giving you a lecture upon 
heads, Miss Percy." 

" Mr. Fortescue," replied CliarJotte, " lias 
been giving me an idea by which I may direct 
my observations." 

" O," returned Mr. Montressor, " but he 
generaUzes too much to be amusing. I like the 
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Individual specimens. Look across the uble; 
there sits Mrs. Ponsonby m the pomp of pride 
and jewels, as unlike what I knew her ten years 
ago in England (a little country Miss, looking 
forward to an Assize Ball as the greatest plea- 
sure in life), as this China honeysuckle (taking 
one from a beautifid alabaster vase which deco- 
rated the plateau), is to its sweet home-bred 
namesake. I understand your shipmate. Miss 
Panton, is Mrs. Ponsonby's guest until her 
father arrives from his station to lake her with 
him. I am sorry a headache prevented her from 
being here to-night." 

" You are surprised, Miss Percy," said Mr. 
Fortescue, " how Montressor has got all Uiis 
information; but I liave just been vaunting In- 
dian hospitality to you, and he is at home in 
Mr. Ponsonby's family." 

" Yes, yes," added Montressor ; " Ponsonby 
is one of us." 

" Which means, Miss Percy," returned For- 
tescue, " a member of the Jockey Club." 

"Do you ride, Miss Percy?" asked Mont- 
ressor, laying down his hookah with the air of 
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one entering upon a favourite subject ; but be- 
fore the question could be satisfactorily an- 
swered, the lady who had been first handed to. 
table rose, which was a signal for all present to. 
do the samej and the ladies retired to tl^ 
drawing-room, where they were soon joined by 
the rest of the company, as in India the gentle- , 
men never remain long at table after the ladies 
have left it. Cards are rarely seen but amongst 
professed gamblers; however, Mrs. Russell's 
rooms were abundantly provided with all the^ j 
useful helps which furnish people with occupa—' j 
tion, without the trouble of tliouglit; ivory 
puzzles, albums, and the usual litter of toys 
which fashion has sanctioned; her sofu-tables 
were crowded with volumes of the *' Musee 
Frani^ais," Costumes, and tlie Calcutta Journal ; 
for those who choose literature there was Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Byron's works, and the last 
■Romances from Paris, in splendid morocco 
bindings; the music-slands contained the newest 
music and the most approved songs, and thei 
verandahs the finest plants; in short, every 
thing which pertained to Mrs. Russell was el^^ j 
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gant, as became one who valued that single 
epithet above all praise. Mrs, Riissell was really 
a fine looking Fashionable woman ; she had 
passed her life in the gay world, her endow- 
ments, niitural and acquired, fitted her to act 
a conspicuous part in it; her figure was tall 
and commanding, her dress, always of the most 
costly materials, was elegantly chosen, fashion- 
ably made, and gracefully worn ; her manners, 
in perfect accordance with her appearance, were 
courteous in the highest degree; no one better 
knew the exact proportion of attention due to 
all with whom she conversed ; none could more 
train ten tionally occupy herself when claims were 
made upon it which she did not clioose to re- 
cc^ise, or more gracefully acknowledge those 
suited to her taste. Her execution upon the 
harp and pianoforte were above mediocrity ; 
she sung with considerable science, was we)! 
versed in the fashionable literature of the day, 
and was universally allowed to be a very elegsnt 
and accomplished woman. But though she 
shone with peculiar splendour wherever she 
appearetl, her own dressing-room was her pro- 
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per flriik. Id that temple At mani die 
fftMrm of dK fihoe^anBd aD tbat nt ooold 
deraeor laxnfT flovet; die peffimcs rfAnim 
aiMl die attar of Fenia, were tfaoe sparkling m 
^am wiiidi migbt lival the diamoDd. Parisian 
flo«ef% in Tases of Sevres China, stood on inlaid 
cabioets; liring mirrors multiplied and re- 
flected die otgect of self-admiration, before 
wludif at a oooTenknt distance, stood the couch, 
wofa a small table for choice editions of &voimte 
aotbors. Here Mrs. Russell might be stud to 
pass her life ; ^e lived to take care of her ap> 
pearance, and never, hut at visiting hours, left 
her private apartments ; at other times, reclined 
upon her couch under the punkah, she, from 
the studies of the morning, prepared the con- 
versation of the evening. Early in life she had 
married a man liigh in the civil service, of affln^ 
ent fortune, but much her senior in years j and 
he, proud of her preference, and of the admi' 
ration she excited, showed his gratitude by per- 
mitting her to make Iier own will the rule of her 
actions. She wns too well bred ever to do a 
selSsh thing in on undisguised manner, conse- 
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qtiently lived with lier husband upon tlie kindest 
terms; and it is but doing ber justice to say, that 
the desire of" being elegant was all that went 
beyond her own family. Her only child had 
been sent to Europe for education, and perhaps 
there was no other individual for whom her 
mother had felt an anxious thought ; but when 
such did intrude, she hastened to dismiss tliem, 
well knowing that to those for whom they were 
felt they profited nothing, and merely left dis- 
agreeable traces upon the countenances of those 
who gave tliem indulgence. Mr, Russell always 
praised the sweetness of her temper, and said, 
•* he had never seen a cloud upon her brow, but 
when their little girl left them." In these cir- 
cumstances it was natural that the arrival of the 
Miss Percys should have given pleasure to Mrs. 
Russell. Her sister having been the wife of 
Colonel Howard, she already speculated upon 
the increase of consequence "tlieir establish- 
ment in life," would give her; and it was also 
agreeable to a person of her strict propriety, to 
have such an excellent reason for accepting all 
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invitatians as the introductioa of her yma 
friends into society. 

After the departure of her guestSi which t 
place at a reasonable hoar (dinner-parties being 1 
never htte in hot weather), she was anxious b 
know how the young ladies had beea enter- I 
tained. " My friend and favourite, Fortescua | 
was, I find, known to you at the Cape ; he is a 
handsome man witliout vanity, and a man of 
extensive acquirements without pretension." 
** And he is a liberal noble-hearted fellow," said J 
Mr. Russell. " I have watched his progress ever I 
since he has been in the country." 

" But, Elizabeth," inquired Mrs, Russell* J 
" what do you think of Colonel Courtney, who 
handed you to table? is he not very good-looking 
at fifty ? In his youth he must have been hand- 
some, and he is willing to flatter himself he ia 
so stiU," 

" His life," returned Mr, Russell, " has 
Sowed in a prosperous channel ; he has been 
spared the knocking about which breaks down 
other men. Soon after his arrival in the 
country he was appointed Adjutant of his corps, 
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and afterwards to the command of one of the 
provincial battalions, which enabled him to in- 
dulge his natural convivial disposition. His 
bungalow* was the home of travellers, bis table 
the resort of strangers, as well as all those under 
his command. He has Iiad imbroken health 
and unclouded spirits, and is acceptable wherever 
he goes ; every bodv agrees that Courtney is one 
of the ' best fellows in India.' " 

*' Most of his time," said Mrs. Russell, " has 
been passed at out-stations, where he lias had 
few opporlunilies of meeting European ladies, 
that is to say, unmarried ; and years have carried 
him forward to the state of the old bachelor in 
every one's opinion but liis own. If ever a doubt 
upon the subject enters his head, it must be when 
he finds himself more fatigued with dancing quad- 
rilles with the present generation, than he used 
to be in walking minuets with their progenitors 
thirty years ago. But he is a pleasant creature, 
always in the best society, and exceedingly use- 
ful when an additional attendant is required." 

* A ihitched-rnof bouse. 
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" Mrs. Ponsonby," said Charlotte, " is, I fi 
ihe ladv with whom our little lively frieod, Mii^ I 
Panton, at present resides." >• 

" Yes," returned Mrs. Russell ; " and an ua- 
fortunate conductress for such a temper. You 
noticed how highly she was rouged, and pro- 
fusely covered with diamonds. She is a leader 
of fashion; her exclusive wisli is to be fasliion- 
able, as her furniture, dress, and carriages may 
bear witness, without one particle of taste 
lady-like feeling. Her liead is a mere luml 
room, stuffed with flirtation, blond-lace; 
vanity. Her husband is also ambitious, but 
wish of distinction lies in a diiferent way 
spends as much time in the stable as she does 
her toilette; and the arrival of an Arab sliip 
with horses, is as delightful an event to him 
an investment of French millinery to his w 
He no sooner receives die information, than 
buggy is ordered, and away he flies to Gidam-' 
Hassan," that he may have the first choice. Hi» 
&iends are the members of the Jockey Club 
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and those uninitiated pretenders upon whom he 
can impose a cross made vicious animal for a 
Bucephalus. However, I shall reserve my talents 
for portrait paintiiig undl a longer residence in 
Calcutta shall have given you greater interest in 
the dramatis personae. Good night, my dears, 
and take care to make your ayah tuck in your 
musquito curtains properly, else your rest will 
belittle." 

Mr. Russell, like all old residents, was an 
early riser, and offered to drive either of the 
young ladies in his phaeton, who should be 
disposed to taste the morning air at the hour 
of prime; saying, with a good-humoured smile, 
** I am never in bed after four; and if you wish 
to retain your English roses you must follow my 
example, sleeping after the sun is high does not 
do here; though I have never been able to 
persuade my good lady of that, by precept or 
example.'* 

^' O," said Mrs. Russell, "you know, Russell, 
my constitution is naturally so delicate that no- 
thing but quiet, and your kind care, enables me 
to live. Howeiser," she added, turning to her 
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guests, " if you like early ri^ng. Miss Percy^ 
my carriage is always at your service, and you 
can have Russell's horses, which have nothing to 
do but to carry him to and from the Sudder 
Dwang ;* therefore th^ will be very much the 
better for any exercise you may chose to give 
them, and we shall have mine fresh for the 
evening." 



* Chief native court of justice. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



'* And with carsed things 



His holy rites and solemn feasts pro&ned." 
, ** Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human 8acri6ce, and parents' tears ; 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels lond. 
Their children's cries imheard, that past thro' fire 
To his grim idol." 

Paradise Lost. Book i. 

Elizabeth gladly availed herself of Mr. Rus- 
sell's kind offer. She had desired her ayah to 
awake her early ; so before day break she was 
dressed and ready. Restless and unhappy, she 
sought change of place, in hopes of obtaining 
change of feeling. Mr. Russell proposed show- 
ing her one of the greatest Hindoo temples in 
flie neighbourhood of Calcutta. In the multi- 
tude of these places, there are always some of 
greater sanctity than the rest. This was faitious 
for the number of its Brahmins, and the sacri- 
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iices offered, and vows paid at tlie shrine. They 
took the road to Callia Ghaut, on the banks of 
a small " nullah," or channel of conununication 
between the Sundeibunds and Hoogly. Hia- I 
doo buildings verify a remark which architects I 
have often made, " that the various styles of ■! 
architecture peculiar to different countries have J 
all arisen fi-om the aboriginal huts or caves of 
the inhabitants ; " an observation which may 
strike any one, on seeing the common straw 
thatched native hut, and near it the aspiring 
Hindoo Temple, raising itself like a succession 
of huts, one above the other, decreasing in size 
as tliey ascend, until they terminate in a durable 
pyramid. The only difference between the ■ 
temple and its prototype is, that the latter i 
merely straw mats and baralwos, while the foiv J 
mer is substantial mason work. 

Mr. Russell had no sooner turned out of the i 
shaded lane leading down to tlie Temple, than I 
they perceived, by the immense concourse of n»- I 
lives collected, that some ceremony was to he. 1 
enacted. He was perfectly acquainted with na- I 
I ive manners, and no sooner cast his eyes upon>J 
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a large well built pile of dry fire wood, than he 
divined what was going forward, and instantly 
turning his horses' heads homeward, observed, 
*^ There is too great a crowd to day, Miss Eliza- 
beth, to admit of our seeing the place." Eliza- 
beth had also observed the pile, and a troop of 
high caste natives who were advancing towards 
it* Her curiosity was excited, and though Mr. 
Russell gave his horses the whip, he could not 
disengage them time enough from the crowd, 
to prevent her noticing an elegantly formed, but 
completely veiled native woman, who walked 
steadily on, amid the uproar of tom-toms * and 
conches, which rent the air; the attendants car- 
rying wreaths and offerings of flowers, as if for 
sacrifice. A suspicion of the horrid truth burst 
on Elizabeth's mind, and involuntarily seizing 
Mr. Russell's arm, she exclaimed in agony : '* O 
stop them ! stop them ! let me get out and stop 
them!" 

" My dear Miss Elizabeth," said Mr. RusseU, 
with strong feeling, " I shall never forgive 

* Dmmt. 
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tfiink it betta? tx> quit the scene with honour, as 
that poor vietim has done, than drag out life in 
hopeless d^radation^ as would otherwise have 
been her loU'* 

Elizabeth's heart wa& too full to reason, ^ 
only felt. On reaching her own apartment, she 
repeatedly bathed her eyes in rose-water, to re- 
move the traces of tears, but did not succeed so 
well, but that Mrs. Russell at breakfast observed 
^e had been weeping. Ms. Russell hastened 
to explain, by confessing, <^ that he had been so 
unfortunate, as to drive Miss Elizabeth to Gal- 
lia Ghaut at the time of a Suttee." * 

" The horrid, wietdies !" returned Mrs. Rus* 
sell, with an expression of disgust; ^^ no wonder 
dear Elizabeth has su&red." 

Charlotte inquired Jlie meaning of the term 
Suttee, and what could possibly lead to such 
usages? 

. " A combination of the strongest of all human 
feelings," returned Mr. Russell, ^< and the most 



* Burning a Hindoo widoir, on the funeral pile of her 
husband. 
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dc^ading of human passions — religion — dread 
of shame — love of fame — and avarice. All man- 
kind, however benighted, seem to concur in that 
they have sinned, and that something must 
done to expiate that sin. Widows in familii 
where there are so many wives, can be but 
incumbrance ; particularly as they are not per- 
mitted to marry again. And prescripdve rigljt 
degrades them to the situauon of menials in 
household where they used to command. In.^ 
these circumstances die Brahmins, always ready 
to turn the weakness of humanity to their own 
account, have declared, that the woman con- 
sumed upon lier husband's funeral pile, procures 
not only absolution for her own sins, and her 
husband's, hut also for those of tlie parents on 
both sides ; and covers her children and rela- 
dves with glory. Thus artfully leaguing ag^ni^ 
her, in the bosoms of all those who would otfaeiv 
wise protect her, every principle of self-interert 
here, and, could such a feeling extend so fa 
hereafter. And it is no wonder that for sudi 
liigh objects, and to avoid such conlumely, 
many should be found willing to break foan- 
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life in triumph, rather than wear it out in ser- 
vitude.*' 

" Alas ! how different,'* said Miss Percy, " are 
such practices from the heavenly lessons our 
blessed Saviour has left us ; could they be re- 
ceived in all their truth and beauty, this world 
would undergo a moral r^eneration as com- 
plete, as that man does, who is turned from 
darkness to light.'* 

" In a country where the state of women is 
so low," rejoined Mrs. Russell, " this way of 
getting rid of them gratifies family pride, and 
saves expence. A young heir finds no difficulty 
in providing funeral piles for a dozen of his 
father's wives ; and perhaps the scenes of rivalry 
and wrangling, which he recollects in their 
clashing efforts to advance the separate interests 
of their own children, make him think of pro- 
viding for his own quiet. Though I do believe, 
that money-loving as the Hindoos certainly are, 
they would not act with such cruelty, were they 
not goaded on by religious superstition; and 
made to believe, tliat while they are indulging 
avarice, they are clothing themselves and their 
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families wiOi honour. I recoUect talking with a 
respectable native on the subject, and telling 
him that I hoped we should be able to do away 
such a barbarous custom. Upon whicli he 
swered, tlutt lie trusted that might never bfii 
tliat it would be disgraceful for a Hindoo to 
like a dog, and liave none to bimi with hii 
Once, he said he had seen ten women burnt widt 
one man. It was a fine sight and very honour- 
able to die memory of the defunct. And would 
you believe it, Miss Percy," she continued, 
" you will find parents anxious that their girls 
should marry old men of high caste, though 
next year there is every probability that tli 
may be obliged to burn with them." 

" Mankind never err so far," said Mr. Ri 
f.e!I, " as when they do wrong under tlie in** 
pression tliat they are doing right ! They feel 
it a duty to resist their most tender a£fectioiiSt 
or to suppress them as evil." 
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Percy. " How dreadful that such scenes shoul 
go forward in this great city, in the pure suiim 
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light, and under a Christian government* Can 
nothing be done to put a stop to them?'* 

" Grovemment have made a commencement 
whidi, I trust, they will be able to finish* 
Authority is used to prevent victims being led 
to the pile by force, or immolated under age. 
Nothing short of public power can avail to stop 
a practise which, though more peculiarly belong- 
ing to Bengal, is, nevertheless, found in Hindos- 
tan, and in other places, where, if possible, a 
more revolting form of the same evil exists,— 
burying the living with the dead, and over a 
new closed grave treading down the heaving 
earth on a still breathing inmate. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to interfere with native religious 
prejudice. When I was a young man I had 
nearly paid with my life for my enthusiasm. 
Riding out one morning on the banks of tJie 
Ganges, near Benares, I saw a crowd like 
that we met this morning. Miss Elizabeth, 
and anxious to know the cause, gave my horse 
to the sice,* and mixed amongst them. They 

• Groom. 
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led the way to an immense pile, so carefiill;^ * 
built up that I knew it must be for some persoo i 
of rank, or at least of fortune. At the Itiot of 
the pile I saw a beautiful young creature, splen- 
didly decorated with jewels ; the wind blew aside 
the veil which covered her, in spite of her efforts J 
to prevent it. She was led or rather supported | 
by two majestic looking Brahmins, with fin^ J 
flowing beards. My frame trembled with i 
dignation, as I saw tlie efforts they made to inr I 
duce her to mount, and when she drew back i 
with an involuntary shudder, closing her eyes ' 
that she might for an instant shut out the horrid 
object before her, mj feelings overcame all 
sense of personal danger, and I started forward J 
with tlie celerity of lightning, and laid my hand | 
upon her arm. My touch was pollution. 11 
knew I had saved her, and instantly recolleotp J 
ing to what I had exposed myself, sprang to n^.l 
horse, and rode for life. And well it was for 
me that I had a good steed to depend upoik 
Nothing else preserved me from the rage of an 
infuriated multitude, baulked of their prey. I 
can fancy at tliis moment, tliat I hear the yeli . 
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which broke the momentary consternation with 
which my unexpected boldness had struck them. 
Their amazement only gave me time to escape. 
The poor girl, polluted by the touch of a Chris- 
tian, was no longer a sacrifice which could be 
^ered ; and as such was expelled by every rela- 
tive, and disowned by her own caste. But tlie 
European inhabitants, well knowing that the 
Brahmins would perhaps find other means to 
take her off, set on foot a subscription for her ; 
and I believe she retired to the Sunderbunds, 
where there are villages wholly peopled by those 
who have been so unfortunate as to lose caste ; 
that is to say, who perversely choose to live, 
when they ought to have died. However, in 
such cases they are virtually dead — dead in the 
affection of their nearest kindred, and dead in 
law, for the next heir succeeds, as if * they were 
not.' Superstition tears up all human affec- 
tions, or rides triumphant over them, and an- 
nihilates the visible existence of living creatures^ 
but I trust with you. Miss Percy, that Govern- 
ment will be no longer obliged to suffer these 
abominations. Our power is firm enough now^ 
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to warrant our putting a stop to it, without risb 
of commotion or bloodshed. You will observe^ I 
Miss Percy, that tlie reason why it has been 
tolerated so long, is simply that we dared not 
run the risk of positive prohibition, without fear 
of even a greater evil. We (Europeans) 
this country are like a drop of water in th^l 
ocean, and without sometliing stronger than our \ 
numbers, our efforts to contend with the blind I 
tury of prejudice, would be as unavailing as an 
attempt to trace that drop in the multitude o£ I 
waves. What are the twenty thousand European 
uihabitants of Calcutta^ amongst its eight hun« j 
dred thousand natives ? and this is by far the I 
largest proportion of European to native inhabl- I 
tants of any place in India. But we have now | 
another influence, and it is influence of mind 
over matter. There is doubdess a large body 
of natives in our interest, who understand their 
own too well, to wish to exchange our enhght" 
ened government, for that of any despotic Asialio 
tyrant, and who, when they are not tlie sufl«rers 
in their own individual cases, have the wisdom 
to see, that all our acts of Government (making 
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allowance for the imperfection of every thing 
that is human) are for tlie security of private 
property, and for the advancement of India* 
Undoubtedly a hundred cases of individual and 
unjust suffering may be pointed out; but that 
must necessarily happen, when the acts of the 
lirisest government are to be carried into execu-^ 
tion by &llible and corruptible human agents^ 
And let no one imagine that the government 
ever lias existed, or ever will exbt upon earthy 
sufficiently skilful and watchful to prevent abuses 
amongst some of its functionaries. In such cir- 
cumstances, the natives can compare the general 
security which they enjoy under our sway, with 
the precarious possession of life and {m)perty 
which they had under their native princes. No 
doubt they are the slaves of custom ; and they 
were so. accustomed to see heads cut off and 
goods confiscated, that they became habituated 
to it; but they have now, for so many years, been 
accustomed to sleep with their heads on, and ex- 
hibit as much of their wealth as they choose^ 
without fear of seizure, that they will be con- 
tented to remain quiet, and stop this abominable 



practise, if we, as I trust we shall, posittvdy^' \ 
command it. The Brahimns, indeed, have aa 
interest which is less local. Like the Priests of 
the Romish Church, they are separated &om. 
the people, and joined in a distinct band by 
themselves; and perhaps would stoutly resist' , 
the anniliilation of such a source of emotumenty I 
and persuade the subjugated multitude to take 
part with them. But," continued Mr. RusseU, as 
he saw the consumah* had placed the last dish 
upon the table, and the kutmutgars,-|- like thC' 
slaves of Aladdin's lamp, followed it in a body and 
took their stations behind the chairs, " while-' I 
we are philosophising, our fish and rice are coot- | 
ing. Miss Percy, let me hand you to table. 
Do you take tea or coffee? Allow me to send 
you some of this nice fried coccup — breakfast is 
not breakfast in India, without fried fish and' | 
rice," 

" You have so many substantial accompani- 
ments, Mr. Russell, tliat this style of breakfast" I 
might have pleased Dr. Johnson when he wished^. J 
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whenever he supped, to take that meal in Scot- 
land." 

** We are all early risers, you know ; therefore 
entitled to something more than those plantains 
to which you have helped yourself, or Miss Eli- 
zabeth's pomegranates, though they are good in 
th^ way." 

<^ We have been many months at sea, and 
find fresh fruit as great a lumiry as the Indian 
custom of decorating the break&st table with 
flowers." 

Mr. Russell addressed his wife : " My dear, I 
think you generally take chocolate. Mrs. Rus- 
sell's delicate health. Miss Percy, prevents me 
fi:om oft^i enjoying the pleasure of her company 
at this hour." 

. <^ It is always a subject of regret to me, Russell, 
that I cannot be more with you. To-day I was 
resolved to make an effort, but I feel so over- 
come by the heat, that I shall prefer a glass of 
water to any thing else, if you will order the 
abdar* to have it very cold.'* ^ 

* Wine tnd wtter coder. 
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" Garca Sahib ! Barca Saliib !" screamed the 
chaprassys without. *' Fortescue Saliib, Mar- 
shall Sahib, Montressor Sahib," announced 
tile silver sticks in waiting, as the genllemen 
mentioned presented themselves to make the 
compliments of the morning. 

Mrs. Russell had made her unusual effort to 
receive die host of visitors who, she knew, would 
in attention to her, wait upon her new iimiates ; 
breakfast, generally speaking, being a public 
meal. 

Afler die fiTst interchange of visits liad taken 
place between the ladies, there was lilde of what 
is called "morning visiting," as the wealhor | 
still continued hot; but there were always 
stra^lers at die tiffin table at two o'clock, and 
when Mr. and Mrs. Russell dined at home it 
was never without company; so that in tbt] 
course of a few weeks the Miss Percj-s i 
fairly introduced into Calcutta society. TheyJ 
soon found that in Mrs. Russell's magni£ceD|il 
abode, with die exception of the hours spent 
with her in public, their time would be quite at 
dieir own disposal. In private she was litde 
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seen ; the reputation of an elegant letter-writer, 
whicli she had to support, and her extensive 
correspondence in consequence, prevented her 
&OII1 wishing to see them, except at public hours 
in puhlic rooms. If a head-ache, or llie slightest 
indisposition, pre\'ented her from making herself 
as agreeable as she always chose to be, slie re- 
mained invisible until her powers of pleasing; 
were again at her command. Her dejeuner 
was almost always taken in her own dressing- 
room, where she remained " quiet," as she ex- 
pressed it, until the hour before tiffin. None 
were permitted to disturb her leisure, with the 
exception of her husband, who regularly paid 
her a visit before going to court ; and her mil- 
liner and jeweller were sometimes a^lniitted by 
the private staircase to this place of rest. Mrs. 
Russell's was not the noisy, lalldng, bustling at- 
tention to dress ; with her every tiling was got 
up in quietness behind the scenes, and though, 
perhaps, not without much time and trouble, 
was produced in society w*ithout tlie least osten- 
tation, or seeming attention of the wearer. 
Thoroughly artificial, every tiling about Mrs. 
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RuiBell was go perfecOj arranged bj the laws a 
good taste, that the requisite macbineiy w 
kept quite out of sight. Our poor friend^ m 
customed to the watchful interest of i^ aflec- 
tionate mother, feh the change. Their resi- 
dence, like the Empress of Rossia's ice palace, 
wa» splendid, but it was cold; and they were 
anxious again to enjoy the society of their &iend. 
Miss Hume, and talk with her of the new world 
which had opened upon their sight. It is UvtCt 
they had often met since tbey came on shore, 
but then it was always in lai^ dinner parties, 
where diere was no opportunity of private o 
versa tion. 

Mrs. Russell, as she was upon visiting tenofe 
witli Mrs. Dundas, had no objection to the Miss 
Percys' wish to spend a day with Miss Hume at 
the gardens, and as there was no particular en- 
gagement, the next dny was fixed upon for that 
purpose. She gave orders that Mr. Russell's 
palanquin carriage should be in readiness to 
convey, and remain to bring them back 
night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

' La politesse est rexpreulon ou riinltation det vertus socudes ; 
elle en, est Texpression, si elle est vraie, et rimitatiooy si elle est 
fitysM ; et les Tertus sociales soot celles qui nous rendent 
utiles et agr6tbles h, ceux avec qui nous avons k vivre. 

DUCLOS. 

On a bright morning, after a heavy fall of 
rain, which had laid the dust, (a luxury which 
those who have been accustomed to brick-made 
roads, reduced to impalpable powder by the thou- 
sand wheels which roll over them, can alone ima- 
^ne,) our friends got into the commodious pa- 
lanquin carriage, constructed more for use than 
pmament, and drove off, as fast as a pair of tall, 
strong Persian greys could carry them, to Dr. 
Qundas's charming residence on the banks of 
the river. Those accustomed to London break- 
&st hours, would certainly be surprised to hear 
that at half-past seven in the morning, when 
Charlotte and Elizabeth turned in through Dr. 
Dundas's shrubbery, they found the lady of the 
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mansion and Flora standing in the shade of □ 
portico ready to receive them. 

This meeting was pleasant to all parties. Mrs. 
Dundas was prepared by Miss Hume to esteem 
the Miss Percys, whom she had once or twice 
met before; and receivetl them witli a frank 
cordiality which made them feel almost at home 
in her house. Hev words, except in tlie sin* I 
cerity with which they were spoken, differe 
little from what Mrs. Russell might ha^-e use 
but irresistible truth forces ite way when laboan 
polish fails. Mrs. Dundas was an amiaU 
woman in the truest sense of the word; 
motives of action, seated in the heart, and roote 
in Christian principle, pervaded every actio 
and feeling of her mintL An aifectionate hear 
clear judgment, great evenness of temper, ge*' ■ 
nuine love of nature in all her varied forms, and 
a highly cidtivated taste in art and Itteraturej 
combined to render her a delightfid companioi 
a valuable friend, and a beloved wife; 
nearest approach," as a celebrated writer 1 
3ai<l, " which it is possible for woman to make 
towards happiness in this sublunary sphere." , 
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She had Ibrtimately married a man whose prin<* 
dples, taste, and feelings were in exact accord- 
ance with her cmn. liberally educated, and 
deeply interested in his professioii. Dr. Ihmdas 
aijoyed an extensive acquaintance in Calcutta^ 
where Us moral worth and literary attainments 
rendered him a highly respectable member of 
society. The day had not passed b^sre Miss 
Percy discova:^d that Dr. Dundas's house was 
llie abode of domestic happiness, which every- 
thing in and about it proclaimed. There was 
an air of propriety, comibrt, and eli^gance com* 
bined, which spoke plainly ^^ this is the house 
e£ those to whom home is delightful.'' Mrs. 
Dundas's own dress was a commentary upon 
^ same fact, and a model of her husband's 
taste. Without personal vanity, or desire to 
shine in die eyes of any other person, the rare 
possession which Burke has denominated <^ the 
f»ophetic eye of taste," or the intuitive ^e of 
love, enabled her at once to make choice of the 
thing suitable for every occasion. Dr. Dun* 
^'s profession, f(»* he was a memb^ of tlie 
Dwdical boai'd, as well as the custom o[ the 
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oU^ed tbem in & great d^ree to 
** keep opes home ;" bat, though kind and hi»- 
fnlable, they Ddther of tbem permitted their 
attention to tbeir friends to interfere with thor 
regular duties or prirate studies. Mrs. Dnndas 
asnduously cultivated the talents with which 
tare bad endowed her. Since Miss Hume's ar- 
riral they pursaed many of their vocations 
gether, and found themselves, as they had 
suffered their spirits to »'aporate in languoti 
during the day, more disposed to enjoy the 
ciety of tbeir friends in the evening. 

" I am more happy to see you here than 
oiQ express," said Flora, as she led Elizabeth 
by the arm into the breakfast-room ; " I knon 
yon will be delighted with my aunt, and n^ 
aunt with you." 

" Charlotte and I have earnestly wished 
come to you. Flora, but could not with pi 
priety propose to leave Mrs. Russell, when shi 
kindly took the trouble to return all the visits t^t 
our account." 

" I am selfish enough to regret that we havd^ 
so many visitors in the house at present. 
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therefore cannot be alone until after tiffin," re- 
turned Flora. The bow windows of the break- 
fast-room opened into a shaded circular veran- 
dah, filled with mignonette, and having a little 
flight of steps descending into a shrubbery, which 
sloped down to the river, where Dr. Dundas's 
pleasure yacht lay at anchor. Several large 
ships, their white sails glittering in the morning 
sun, passed up and down on the broad expanse 
of die river ; fishing boats at different distances 
waited with extended nets, or skimmed lightly 
along wiih the produce of their morning's 
labour. 

Floro led her friend to tlie verandaii, to point 
out to her the beautiful view up the reach of the 
river, tlie Botanic Garden, and the spot where 

I now stands the Bishop's College for native edu- 
cation on the opposite side. They were soon 
joined by Dr. and Mrs. Dundas and Charlotte. 
" Do you not envy the coolness of our situa- 
tion ?" said Miss Hume. " Here we can break- 
fast without a pimkiih; fanned by the fresh air 
from the river ; and, on the shady side of th« 
hpuse, actuallj keep the Venetian shutters OoA 
VOL. 1. I 
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glass windows open until nine o'clock i 
morning, and open them again at five in I 
evening." 

*' I do indeed, Flora," said Elizabeth; 
still more the possibility of going out on foot 4 
little in the morning and evening, a thing ia^ 
Calcutta entirely out of the question." 

" We have a charming walk in our ow] 
groimds, along the bank of the river, where {> I 
often enjoy the moonlight; it is so well gra^^l 
veiled] and so open, that there is no danger of j 
snakes." 

" Miss Hume," said Dr. Dundas, " has npt,4 
yet lost her Scotch pnrtiality for walking, t 
my wife has also retained it, though there arQ^B 
few ladies in Calcutta who ever walk beyonlj J 
the house door. Do you think, Miss Percyj. 
you can ever bring yourself to endure such q I 
sedentary life?" 

" Not easily, I fear," said Charlotte, laugh- I 
ing i " but, like Bridgettina's philosophers, w© | 
must submit to the pressure of existing circimw I 
stances." 

Breakfast, as has been already said, was earl^ J 
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As soon as it was finished the gentlemen took 
thieir departure, the military to their staff de-*" 
partments, and the civil servants to theoourts« 
Dr. Dundas assured the ladies that he would 
be h6me time enough to attend them in their 
evening ride. As soon as they had driven from 
the door, the ladies ascaided to the drawing- 
rooms to pass a long forenoon within doori^ 
literally speaking, for the bearers went round 
the house and shut ehrery Venetian and glass 
window to exclude the heiated air, at the same 
time opening all the interior doors^^ and setting: 
the punkahs in motion, to circulate a drafL 
Spending a day thus is in general a fair trial of 
the abilities of the party to get over time- Our 
young friends, however, had Ao diffienlty, and 
set themselves iiidustrioiisly at their drawing-* 
table. Mrs. Draidas went on with her? own em* 
ployment, and her ^ther visitors ^occupied themvc 
selves as they best could. Onfe set; hersdf to 
her daily amusement, stringing her pearls; aar 
other drew a diair on the landing^Iajce^ anc} 
superintended the op^atidns of htr 
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People in India, like the chief of 
aSwsys move with " their tails on," that is » 
sanr, take their own domesitics and ef]iiipag<e wiifa 
them wfaererer they visit ; and, as servants evaj 
where provide their o'wn food and beds, it is a 
custom attended neither by trouble nor expense 
to the host, and with cmnfort to the Ti^iianL 
When he had finished the work, she took it 
&o(n his hand, and advanced to the table where 
the young ladies were seated, holding it up, and 
saj-ing, " Do you not think, Miss Hume, that 
my dunKC has made this hat as well as it could 
be done in London? He is really an eh 
miUiner." 

" Apropos of taste in millinery," return* 
Miss Hume ; " I bear a carriage just driving 
under the portico, and can catch the sound of 
Miss Panlon's voice, to give you a much mrae 
valuable opinion than mine." As she spoke the 
little lady alighted, tripped up stairs, and 
the outer rooms, all animailon at the uni 
pected pleasure of meeting so many friends 
gether : " I have taken the opportunitj' of Mrs. 
Pbnsonby's engagement to come and spend th^ 
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&y with you, Flora, as Mrs. Dimdas kindly 
gave me permission to do so when I could ; but 
here I find you as horridly busy as you used to 
be on board ; for my part, I never do any tiling 
but seek for a cool comer and talk to tlie vi- 
sitors. Mrs. Ponsonby always has a morning 
levee, and we have all the chit-chat and scandal 
of Calcutta. I do believe a more censorious 
place does not exist" 

" I thmk, Harriet, your lively imagination 
colours the picture too highly. I have been here 
as long as you, and, were I called upon, could 
give a very difierent account." 

" That may be. Flora," returned Miss Pan- 
ton ; " you are so grave, and so sober, that you 
are pleased with dull, reasonable conversation; 
but Mrs. Ponsonby and I are of another taste. 
We like a little seasoning in this hot weather ; 
something piquant ; and our friends are good- 
iiatured enough to indulge us. Shall I tell you 
what tliey say? A gentleman who shall be 
nameless told me that his friend Major Melville 
finds such benefit from the air of the gardens, 
Xlora, that most of his time is spent there^ and 
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m look Ai3 flf mrmin g to Elizdbedi, 
^tiicTpRiKthe ^aJhntiT of oar tioops in die 
Nepnd war. paiticiiIarlT die oondoct irf* some 
of oor dupmates." Elizabedi stooped to take 
op her handken^e^ aod her sister ohsenredy 
that she had *^ heard from CcioaA Howard yes- 
terdaj, who gives a Teiy &YoiiraUe acoonntof 
die campaign." 

^< And I hare ako heard,** added Hairie^ 
willing to disbnrden her mind of aD she had* 
pidced up, ^ that Caroline Owen is gc^ig to 
bestow all her graces and acoompUshments upon 
>poang Richly. I do not know whediec yon 
haveseenhim; he is passably good looking, and 
well enoi^h in other respects, bat he is not ^* in 
the service," and that is an alarming drawback* 
I wonder how Caroline brings herself to endure 
the idea of every Register's and Ensign^s wife 
having a right to be handed before her. But 
then there are the substantial bags of rupees to 
balance that ; he is a partner in one of the first 
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houses here, and his fortune will give her oon* 
sideration ; besides Caroline can give as many 
parties and ^ evenings at home ' as she likes ; 
every body will be delighted to go to her s{den^ 
did man^on, and she will always be the first 
lady in her own house. You know on board we 
did not use to think Caroline very bright, but 
that does not signify. Mrs. Ponsonby says, 
< good setting helps lack-lustre jewels,' and 
Richly can afford to marry a fool of good ap- 
pearance. He is occupied with his business all 
the day long, and never sits down to his own 
table alone, so a fine looking woman, (or fa- 
shionable, which is the same thing,) who can do 
xhe honours of his house with a good grace, is 
all the companion he can want. I saw her iqpon 
^ the course' last. night; she looks exceeding^ 
well in his curricle. According to Calcutta 
jcustom, as the marriage is fixed he is permitted 
to drive her out, thus publishing the banns* Yok 
never saw any creature look happier than she 
does.'' 

"Well, Harriet," said Miss Percy, " asyott 
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have told us so miidi of bis situation, tell ox. 
Bomething of the man." 

" That 1 can do io Mrs. Ponsonby's wordsi; 
Charlotte ; he is a liberal, gentlemanly fellow^ 
whose house is open to his friends, and his purse ^ 
to those who require it; he keeps elegant horses 
and tlie best wines in India. He is young, rich, 
and of a good faraUy. "What can any woniaa 
want more ? " 

Miss Percy smiled, but did not attempt to 
controvert Mrs. Ponsonby's list of excellent en- 
dowments. 

After tiffin, when the ladies had dispersed tOi 
their several dressing-rooms, to read or to sleep 
as they liked best, our young friends assembled 
in Flora's until it should be time to dress for the 
evening ; they had not been long enough in an 
enervating climate to need repose. Harriet, with 
Iter usual frankness, told them that an old friend 
of her father's had " proposed for her," and that 
Mrs. Ponsonby teazed her to accept liim. " You 
observe that I do not mean old in pears, I only 
jnean of old standing; but tliough I 
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k, and all that," she continued, " I am afraid 
that he would torment me just as much as Mr. 
Ponsonby does his wife; he is so jealous it is 
quite amusing. You know tliat when there is 
no other lady present than Mrs. Ponsonby and 
me, etiquette obliges him to hand me to table, 
arid' yesterday I thought he would have broken 
my neck as he dragged me down stairs after 
him, as fast as he could run, to hear what Sir 
Robert Marshall was saying to Mrs. Ponsonby. 
I should hate to have a jealous husband ; besides 
1 fear I could not resist the temptation of doing 
things purposely to teaze him, and see what 
ugly faces he would midce. Mr. Ponsonby to 
be sure is never very cross; but tlien he is so 
watchful he is quite tiresome." 

" I think you do right, Harriet," rejoined 
.Elizabeth, " to avoid such a situation," 

" But on the other hand," continued Miss 
■ Panton, " I should have every diing I like, and 
have no person's wit! to attend to but my own. 
Tliey tell me that my father is very particular, 
and lives at an out of the way place, where I shall 
jiave nothing lo amuse me. Now Mr. Marriott 
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I should be tbe firet ladv at the statiom ; he is a 
weU-fcred man too, and says cHil tilings nilh 
mlmoet as good a gf^ce as poor West used 
do," and Ae sigbed ; " but there is no use 
ihinkh^ of that now. He is but a Ueutiei 
and I heard Mrs. Ponsonby say, the other ni( 
thai she never would pwmil her niece to many 
n Captain in the army, whose pay would be 
hardly enough to light her house." Elizabeth 
sighed too, as she thought there might be othi 
uncles and anots of the same opinion. 

Her friends tried to persuade Miss Panlou to 
tliiuk seriously on a subject of so much import- 
ance; but, after urging everj' argument, th^ 
felt convinced that chance would at last decide 
it. Fostered in excessive indulgence, a natu- 
rally quick capad^ had become quite incapable 
of extending its views beyond the present mo- 
ment; and turned with loathing fi-om die exer- 
tion of thought. Harriet was fully convinced 
of the truth of an axiom which she had daily 
heard her grandmother use as an excuse for all 
her faults, " that she would be wiser as Ate 
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grew older;" and since tbat was the case, she 
saw no necessity for troublii^ herself about dbe 
matter* . Mrs. Ponsonby (under ndiose care sbo 
was pliaced untile a proper (^portunity should 
occur for her proceeding up the river 'to he» 
fether, her moth^ unfortunately fer her,.hav<* 
ing died in her childhood,) was one of the worst 
directresses a girl of her unsteady dispositi<m 
could have met with. Heartless, vain, inordir 
nately fond of amusement and the pomps of life» 
she lived to decorate her person, exact atten 
tions, and invent new schemes of pleasure. A 
woman of her principles, or rather no principles, 
less fortified by indiflPerence, might have wan- 
dered a very devious path; but Mrs. Ponsonby, 
though living on flattery as her daily bread, was 
too firmly attached to the comforts of her situa- 
tion to compromise her standing in. society for 
any created mortal; and she took credit to 
herself, and received it from others, for the vir- 
tuous integi*ity of her conduct She had see^ 
West; before. joining bis corps he had waited 
upon his shipmate. Miss Pan ton, at her house; 
and she laughed so excessively at the idea o( any 
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one being ple&sed n-ith Uie attenlions of a poaf 
lubottem, tliat Miss Panton, when in her pre- 
sence, felt almost asliamed to return his bow, 
and recognised it with such a formal inclJiuil 
of the liead, that, deeply hurt by the change, 
left the Presidency widtout another attempt to 
meet her. For the first few days after his de- 
parture slie was peevish, and out of humour; 
bat increasing acquaintance, and new attention^ 
soon drove away every tincture of remorse which 
she might have felt ; and she sailed down the 
stream of pleasure with a mind willing to be 
ftttraeted by every bauble in her way. 

In the midst of their earnest discussion, 
ayahs made dielr appearance, announcing 
the baths were ready, and it was time to di 
Miss Paiiton and Miss Percys had taken 
own ayahs, and requisite paraphernalia, 
town with them. 

On going down stairs the ladies found their' 
party augmented by the ai'rival of the genUe 
men from Calcutta, who were in readines 
attend them in their ride. Mr. Fortescue 
Major Melville were of the number. EnJigl 
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e regarded 

the latter with peculiar interest, and was much 
pleased by his noble exterior and manners, and 
greatly prejudiced in his favour, by observing 
the cordial friendship which subsbted between 
him and Mr, Fortescue. Flora had not men- 
tioned him to her friends, and the presence of 
Miss Panton prevented their making the in- 
quiries which her gossiping naturally suggested; 
but the light which diEFiised itself over Flora's 
countenance, when her ear caught the first 
sound of his voice, answered all that Charlotte 
would liave asked. She knew her friend Flora 
Hume too well to suppose that any sensation of 
gratified vanity could produce the effect she 
witnessed. Mrs, Dundas introduced Major 
Melville to Miss Percy, and during their drive 
spoke of him in the most agreeable manner, 
saying she had known him for years ; " He was 
Brigade-major at the same station with us; and 
Dundas and he are upon terms of strict inti- 
macy. He is a young man of high and honoui^ 
able character, and has distinguished himself in 
the field on more occasions than one." 
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He rode by the other side of the carriage tidk- 
h^ to Miss Hume, and pointing out the beau- 
ties of their road. They made die round of 
Garden Reach, and admired the garden-housei , 
surrounded as they are by plants and tree^' 
equally new to European eyes. At Colly Sunker 
Gosall's they left their carriages, and walked up 
the long avenue of peepu! trees leading to hu 
Hindoo temples. He is a Brahmin of high castet 
as all his fathers were. They, in tlieir zeal 
perform a duty which Hindoos recognise as 
greatest sanctity, had erected these two templt 
endowed them with funds for the maintenance 
of the officiating Brahmins, and formed a large 
tank for their ablutions, on which now fell the 
tall shadows of the mango, cocoa nut, and tama- 
rind trees by which it was surrounded, and 
under whose shade numberless little temples 
were erected at equal distances, in honour of 
minor deities, whose good-will was propitiated 
by ofFeiings of fruit and flowers which decorated 
tlieir shrines. At the further end was a kind 
of raausole\im, if it might be so called, built in 
honour ol^ and to contain a £gure of die present 
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proprietor's &tlier, who^ like a true Brahmin^ 
had, as years came on, gone to end his days in 
the holy city of Benares. This figure, modelled 
fai day, and painted after nature, was such a 
perfect representation of an aged Brahmin 
seated in devotional abstraction, that the party 
drew back, fearing to disturb him, — ^a compli- 
ment to the talents of the artist, and very gra- 
tifying to the priest who conducted them. Un- 
like our cold, pale representations in wax-work, 
which give the most painfully disagreeable, be- 
cause an accurate picture of the body after the 
soul has left it, these figures (and it may be 
their colour which heightens the deception) arc 
ISO animated, so apparently living that they 
might be expected to get up and talk. 

Mr. Fortescue walked with Charlotte, and 
gave her much information upon native charac- 
ter and manners; he felt the interest which 
every unprejudiced mind must feel in the fate 
•of those who, endowed with no mean abilities, 
and dwelling in a goodly land, are yet sui^ in 
tenfold night ; not the night which has never 
been broken by the light of literature and 
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science, but the deeper gloom which settles 
down when these have been extinguished, and , 
the light of revelation has never dawned. 

" In Asia, the birth-place of llie Muses, their , 
votaries have been displaced and trodden under 
foot by the hideous form of Superstition usher- 
ing in Slavery; while other nations," said For- f 
tescue, " have risen in the scale of intellectual 
beings, they have gone down, down to an im- 
measurable distance under these withering in- 
fluences ; the long and weary route they have 
travelled from that time to this, may be traced . 
by the black foot-marks of superstition wet with 
blood; but I trust a better day is dawning upon 
them; their structure of folly, reared in igno- 
rance, and preserved in darkness, cannot with- . 
stand the light of truth which is brought to bear 
upon it, — simple inquiry must dissolve the 
' baseless fabric' " 

"Yes," said Dr. Dundas; " I trust that the 
seed which is now sowing may yet bear a plen- 
tiful harvest. It is a glorious anticipation to 
look to the day spring from on high, break- 
ing upon millions who have sat in dnrkn^w and A 
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shadow of death.' O! that ihey could 
see tlie Saviour ' high and lifted up for the heal- 
ing of nations;' then would Uiey rest in die 
atonement once made, and cease from vain ob- 
lations and sacrifice." 

*' You would make them Christians," joined 
Sir Robert Marshall ; " are they not much 
more respectable than the low Europeans, whom 
ithey see, with horror and contempt, reeling 
about in the bazaar?" 

" If Christianity," replied Dr. Dundas, " im- 
plied a love of ardent spirits, or if it was merely 
* I of master's caste, beef can eat, wine can 
Jrink,' I would be of your opinion. Sir Robert; 
but you will allow that it is not the belief, but 
the ignorance of Christianity, which lends to 
these disorders. A Hindoo, or a Mahomedan, 
is instructed in the principles of his faith, and 
generally speaking his practice, erroneous as it 
"is, is in conformity witli thera ; while, on the con- 
trary, thousands of Europeans have no other 
claim to be considered as Christians but that 
they have received baptism ; they live without 
Co^ in the world, and, strange to say, their con- 
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duct is never attributed to their ignorance 
the faith which they profess, but to Christianity 
itself. The blunders of a quack in our profe 
sjon are at once justly and fairly set down 
his ignorance, not charged upon the scienc 
medicine." 

" No one," returned Sir Robert, " cMi 
greater advocate for native education than I 
If inquiry in the native nund is once set afloat, 
where can it rest until it has demolished the 
whole mass of absurdity ? Even the proprietor 
of these temples is engaged to demonstrate in 
writing that the Brahmins have loaded their 
religion with inventions for theii- own profit. I 
would educate them, without meddhng wit 
their religious faith." 

** Impossible," said Dr, Dundas, 
impossible ! If we seek for truth, where does 
tile search land us? If we seek a foundation for 
morals, wliat have we fixed or certain, but the 
law of God ? Any attempt to stem human pas- 
sion in its flood-tide, by reason and philosophy, 
is like trying to bind flame with flax. Do 
not see genius of the £rst order, cultivated hy, 
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diat education can bestow, stoop beneath the ty* 
rannical sway of passion in the hour of trial ? 
Therefore if we would educate them aright, wc 
must never forget that ^^ the fear <^ God i& the 
beginnhig of wisdom :" let us fairly consider, 
what there is to strengthen, to support, to quie. 
and to cheer the soul of man in these tremen* 
dous periods of his existence, and we shall find 
that the religion of Christ is no cunningly de- 
Vised fable. What can avail in the time of 
temptation, when internal feelings and external 
circumstances conspire together, and the deceit- 
fulness of the human heart struggles to deliver 
up the will to the mastery of passion ? What 
but the certainty that God will hear those that 
cry unto him ; that he will not suffer them to be 
tempted above what they are able to bear ? Or 
what can reach the heart, stricken, smitten, and 
isolated in the loss of that which constituted its 
eartlily treasure, which mourns over hopes laid 
in the dust, which in bitterness would choos^ 
strangling and death rather than life; in such 
times of conflict, what but the spirit of God 
alone, can speak comf<wi; to the souls He has 




■ kw-sdMheid 
^aaaArf^kk; ad if he don aoc, be fiva* * 
^k Sa <ae fc be«b dot paidi.' Wba 
lac he n dK hMT of dnd^ vdiai he sees God 
^id cienutT bt&re, dieworid and its illosioni 
bfi»iwij, md feek fak own soyi stmgglii^ to take 
wiog? '^lut cm cheer him thnra^ ' die 
wJley t»f die fhadc of death?' AMiat but the 
leapkadcM hope that thoogh be were dead ytf 
AaQbelire; dial be idial) see the Lord of GI017 
free to free, with ha owb eyes, aad not with 
dnae aC uuMfaer; and that willi mortal tot^ 
«kd mortal soflermg, be shall put off mortal sin ? 
And dull ve in grovelling calculadoo keep back 
isdi s giorious hope; shall we leave as a matter 
of indi&reDce that which the Redeemer came 
into the vorld to make known ? 'So, rather let J 
Britain send the glad tidings of great joy to the I 
Dttennost end of the earth ; that as there a 
but one Shepherd, there may be but one flock. 
But we forget time.'* 

The stars overhead shone in the deep blue 
expanse, their lustre almost emulated by the 
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ulear greenish lambent flame, emitted by the 
most etherealof insects, the innumerable fire-flies> 
which enlightened the whole grove, sparkling, 
then disappearing in the gloom, and returning 
ugain like comets in their round. The thick 
masses of dark foliage radiated in fairy splendour, 
under the brilliant scintillations of their restless 
and airy evolutions. The placid bosom of the 
tank gave back the beauty of the scene in calm 
loveliness, the dark shadow of the temples Was 
clearly defined on its silver surface, wliile the 
hum of diversified insects rose in the still night 
air, giving ^^a tongue to silence," animated, 
warm, and glowing, unlike the dull cold ni^t 
of northern latitudes. 

'* It is difficult. Dr. Dundas," said Miss Percy, 
" to quit a scene like this." 

" Our climate," returned Fortescue, " cer- 
tainly boasts great variety of beautiful night 
pieces ; day shows too much, but this light leaves 
the imagination free." 

" True," said the Doctor ; " but we mwrt not 
indulge it too far, forgetting that there are some 
here who like more substantial fare. Allon& .It 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



You know 
Wliat great ones do, the less will prattle of. 

Twelfth Night. 



The rains had now ceased, and the cold 
weather drew on, the season when more active 
operations were to be expected than had yet 
taken place in the war with the Nepaulese, and 
the season when the gay world, or that portion 
of society which in every country think them- 
«slves exclusively entitled to be considered the 
world, began to shake off their languor, and re- 
vive from their hot weather lethargy, to crowd 
as much amusement as may be into the next 
three months. Chaprassys walked their rounds 
with whole packets of "at homes'' in their 
hands ; and when they were weary of the fatigue 
of delivering them, they composedly sat them- 
selves down by the way side, and tore up the 
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ot ^miwwHHl paper wcze espcsoded Id lee- 
tOT* Eimiiiffs dtrived. fixm tiie lipper profinoes 
OD HwirMric^ oT tD eoiiMurk tfaor cbEdren for En- 
sope. Fliends at a cfistance visited firieiids at 
die Prrgwiemy. The ^laiiti or public quajs 
were dnongBd. wjdi boats and mcrchandiie finom 
laL quaneci xa load the Europe ships, and the 
sail ssatk wiiidi trade along die coast and to 
OK HiitftBni Isiands^ Tnhahtlants of every dime 
nu^c Ik raeeQ in die streets^ m their di?arsified 
jiKi ptcture5i(ue oost m n e sw Here a group of 
^Hinceiy looking Pecsana^ dfeoe a knot oi ma- 
jesac Turks». in dowin^ gamenfii^ Flat Sm^ 
Chiue^ widi dieir gceat stiav hats like nm- 
^^reilass. tans ^wajsnunodon^andhairinaplait 
rrscQiu^ TO dieir beeb; faroad featured Malays 
juu I>iniians» widi common blue dieck cottoo 
wr:ipp«>«i rvund dinir kins and beads; mu»« 
cular rwusc Ac;kbi$» French, Dotcfa, PiMrtngnese, 
Dane?* dmi Germans; natrre processions, and 
European c:uTUiges, palanquins and hackeries''^ 
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fiUed up the streets. Native marriages, and re- 
ligious ceremonies^ seeming to mingle with the 
details of European life — ^a gay barouche with 
a visiting party, forced aside by the wedding 
procession of children betrothed at three years 
CM, seated in their open palanquins with crownis 
upon their little heads, and as many jewels as 
the fortunes of their parents could afford, enter- 
taining themselves with the bustle, and exceed- 
ingly enjoyii^ the uproar made by the host of 
musicians and attendants by which they were 
surrounded, some carrying in their hands arti- 
ficial trees covered with lotus flowers, and 
others chatlas* of talc, embellished with co- 
loured foil and flowing fondants, sparkling like 
precious stones under a radiant sun. 

Cards had for some time been issued by com- 
mand of the Governor-General, and Lady Glen- 
cardine, for a ball and supper at Government- 
house. Mrs. Russell enjoyed this opportunity 
of presenting her young friends in public, as 
they were universally allowed to be the loveliest 
■ ■ p I ' ■■' ' i ■■ i ■ • 

* Large tiiDbrellar. ^ 
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craoBgtT or ti 
ThB Sfis As^s had WTCxal times dined ¥ 
Sfab Ki^rA at Ladr dencardiiie's private 
fmrata^ bat rids wDoid be qaite new to them. 
ITiMhiilh ftk a gtesc disnudiiutlon lo appear 
upoUc; ihi imiiliiai she coDEtantly met with 
[ Wr as nnelt as they charmed Mis. 
Ib die mi-dst of the most brilliuu 
«caas AB^ise of Bently, wounded or dyii^ 
aiaalit ifel aa«^ Itv eres. Every post brouf 
fasb Mmaato cf actions fonght, and lists li 
kiftid mA WBMd ed , in which she dreaded i 
»e hk nane^ hm, as that couJd not be n 
mhJ^ «Am iiamai could she : 
SasMBftr her nh to remain at home, with a 
haparf it* betn^ sastMised ? Charlotte's ardfil 
mak Bw a Jrfgi e rd mind felt gratified by the" 
nandt* of ifae otjects presented q> her view. 
£'■^7 ar« sme sbe saw, ev«ry new characte 
dw naetf was to her an object of ii 
who is there at nineteai iiiGen^bie t 
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ligbt£ijil MJpajE^f}^e|:je geQera} ^probation creates 
^QUnd hcit? Cb^lotte Pc^rcy, wi^out seekii]|g 
admiration, or being influenced bj it, sjtiU felt 
t}^at every eye b^ightea^.as it Iqoked upon her, 
andr^very wor4,^^re$s^d to: b<£nr flowed in, soft^ 
ei^ to^e. Beauty a^id yo^th have a sway ov^ 
all age3 and se^^es whidi is nu^re ea$Uy felt than 
explained, diflFusing a^cmn^ something of their 
own light. 

Mrs. Russ^ ha4 dEesjsed herself with more 
than wonted sj^en^QW^j. the studied, elegance of 
ber appearance left ^ cpn^pe^tition far bcpbdnd. 
Her young friends, more $^ply attired? " shone 
rich in native Iqvelin^ss." As Mr. Russell din^d 
at Government-house, his lady had engaged 
Mr. Fortescue, Sir Rohert M^sb^, and Mr. 
Montressor, to dine with her, and attend her to 
the ball. 

Sir Robert possessed a degi*^, of fine per^nal 
appearance, which his very ^gri^e^ble manners 
r^nflere^ . ajmpst handsome. Popularity was Ijis 
rulwg^passipnji ^nd for it nojsfl^cxi^of tjit^e or 
trouble W4S top mucjh ; a|^^, as people q^^pfunonly 
a^tfiin th^ ptjjeqt of vnrei^^^ M^fto^a.^hw- 
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ever his name was mentioned it was with 
additions " captivating," " fascinating," 
" delightful." 

The Honourable Henry Montressor was 
member of the Jockey Club, understood bel 
and took more fatigue in exercising and shoi 
ingoffhis fine horses upon the course, than anjf 
useful purpose could have induced him to un-' 
dergo. Though Mrs. Russell in general bated 
the slang of the stable, a certain lively talent for 
satire, that necessary food of fashionable sociei 
recommended him to lier notice; his father's 
ronet also proved a good passport to his jockej 
boots, and always secured a place for him 
Goven mie n t-house. 

" Russell promised to meet us on the steps," 
said Mrs. Russell. 

" I sliull take care to be in readiness to ha" 
the honour of handing you out," said Sir Ro-" 
bert; « my bearers are the fastest in Calcutta, 
and I shall certainly be in waiting before yout 
carriage, Mrs. Russell, can make its way through 
the crowd." " I,'* joined Montressor, " shall 
order my fellows to run as fast as they can lay 
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legs to ground, and I sliall have all my eyes 
about me; but here comes a chaprassy to say 
that the carriages and musalgies* are in attend- 
ance; Mis.s Elizabeth, allow me the honour;" 
-and he took her hand to conduct her down 
^stairs. 

- Govermnent-house is a handsome building, 

jpresenting four fronts, with wings from each 

corner, sm-romided by a lawn, and approached 

by gateways much admired for tlie elegance of 

their architecture. The house, like all houses 

' 'in India, is built of brickj plastered and coloured 

l-to resemble sand-stone, from which it b impos- 

' able to distinguish it. At the bottom of the 

brilliantly illuminated fine flight of steps which 

lead to the grand entrance on the second story 

-Mrs. Russell found all the gentlemen waiting to 

receive her. 

The concourse of handsome equipages, witli 
the state palanquins of Rajahs and Nawabs, sur- 
rounded by crowds of silver sticks, and servants 
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proclaiming their long-sounding titles, attended 
by fliimbeaox countless as the stars in the fir- 
mament, joined to the cloudless blue canopy 
over head, threw an air of rejoicing over the 
whole scene qoite pecidiar to warm climates, A 
company from one of his Majesty's regiments 
from the Fort were under arms in the entrance- 
hall, which resounded to the flonrish of martial 
music. At eidier end handsome staircases led 
to the upper suite of state apartments. 

Mr. Montressor slopped Eliaabeth, whom he 
was condocting, and bid her obsei-ve the ex- 
tended scale upon -which " we" do eveiy tiling 
here. " You remark," he continuetl, " that the 
■whole centre of this immense pile is occupied igr 
the marble hall; our dining-room below, anA ■ 
the dancing-Toom, its antichambers and veran- 
dahs above ; and admire," he exclaimed, on en- 
tering the ball-room, *< the splentlid appearance 
of this apartment ; the roof supported by r 
rows of pillars running down each side, leavini 
within that beautifully chalked area for thc^ 
dancers, and witliout this charming promenade 1 
for tliose who choose criticism and conversation. ' 
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The quantity of red coats and jewels, to say no- 
thing of ostrich plumes, adds much to the effecu 
Between the pillars we have gilt couches, cush- 
ioned with crimson satin ; and in the numerous 
window-piers mirrors to reflect nature's fairest 
Forms " bowing to his fsrty. 

" I think, indeed," said Elizabeth, " that you 
have every contrivance here for rendering such 
an unsuitable amusement as dancing practi- 
cable." 

" And I beg you further to remark," he con- 
tinued, " the chairs of state elevated upon the 
dais under the proud canopy for the Governor- 
General and his Lady, with those placed a little 
lower on either hand for all the big-wigs of the 
Supreme Court and their ladies ; you will pre- 
sently see, when my Lord makes his appearance, 
how gracefully they will he occupied." 

Wlule he was speaking, the flourish of trum- 
pets announced his Lordship's entry, and in the 
splendour of power and military command, sur- 
rounded by aid-de-camps, and the principal 
civil and military officers, tlie Governor-General 
ascended his place. I^ady Glencardine 
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lowed, attended by her maids of honour, paj 
and ever attentive aid-de-camps. His MajeS 
on tile throne of Britain is not a more sovereign ! 
prince than is the Governor- General of India. 
The nobleman who now held that high statioQ 
was almost as popular ill his sphere of action a 
liis most gracious Majesty now is ; and his p 
pularity was also acquired by the same qualities 
graceful and engaging courtesy, joined to u 
mitring efforts to promote tlie welfare of all c 
whom he bore sway. These details of a h 
room would be unnecessary, did they not tend ti 
the more full development of Anglo-Asiatic life.^ 
Mr. Fortescue had been even more than usn3] 
ally Mtentive to Miss Percy, and led her to joia 
the dance, where she observed Major Melvilh 
and Flora had already taken their places. Mis' 
Montressor apologised to Elizabeth for his i] 
bility to dance ; " I must deny myself that pies 
sure, Miss Elizabeth; I unfortunately hurt n 
foot in the hunt this morning. We started j 
jackall near Russasinglah, and had a fine r 
several coss* before we killed him in a paw: 
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I never knew Marmion to serve me 
such a trick before ; lie shyed abominably, but 
no wonder; a confounded vulture rose just un- 
,der liis nose, and caused him to bolt against a 
igtone wall, where he bruised ray left foot. How- 
ever, though I cannot dance, I shall endeavour 
to amuse you. Miss Percy, by 'showing up' 
some of our ' high goers.' That lady m the 
blue and silver Benares tissue is Mrs, Denham, 
you see she is an elegante, and thinks herself a 
beauty; she is a musical dilettante, and gives the 

-finest concerts in Calcutta, though for my part 
I would rather hear the cry of the hounds ; all 

• who can draw a bow or blow a flute are pressed 
into her service ; her raoralngs are passed in 
getting up the evening's entertainment; go to 
her house when you will, you find her surrounded 
by amateurs, and all the professional people she 

-can lay hold of. That tall, el^ant looking 
I, with the tiara of diamonds and immense 
plume of feathers, in the white satin robe, is, as you 
may see by her dress, a person of taste ; quite an 
artiste ; her parties are ten times more tiresome 
K 5 
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iban the otiier's; no one who cannot at leart 
produce a clever sketch lias theleast chance of 
civil attention from her; beautiful ami pictu- 
resque are the objects of her notice; would you 
believe 'i she preferred a hill pony to an English 
raee-lioFse, because forsooth he was more pie- 
tui-esque ! Lady Westliorn, whom I think you 
know, rides more ele^ntly tlian any vroman in 
India, and dances as weil as she rides; her 
dress and her acting in niosquei^ade are inimit- 
able. Tliat pretty little creature is one of 
liest judges of a horse in Bengal ; she has pi 
fited so much by her husband's instructions that 
she beats him hollow, and has far more coobiess 
and composure on the race-ground. That im^ 
meuse black woman in scarlet and gold kini 
is the half-caste wife of a Major-general ; 
that tliin, yellow, Portuguese looking thing, 
decked out in such heterogeneous splendour, is 
the lady of a commercial resident." Montn 
thus ran on, giving his caricature 
every one who passed them. 
" I confess, Mr. Montressoi 
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" nothing surprises me so much as your inti- 
mate acquaintance with private history and cha- 
racter." 

" We move about so much," returned he, 
** live so.often in each other's houses, and have 
so much intercourse in the way of official con- 
cerns and visiting, that our real characters soon 
become pretty well known." 

" But, Mr. Montressor," md Elizabeth, " as 
you have pointed out so many eccentric speci- 
mens of our kind, show me some now which are 
more favourable." 

" That I could easily do, Miss Elizabeth; 
but the description of domestic virtues is ' flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.' They are not my forte; 
they make no figure on the race-ground, and 
cramp my talents. But here comes Russell, 
who can speak of all these things from expe- 
rience ; they are quite in his way." 

" How have you been entertained, Miss EJi- 
■zabeth?" said Mr. Russell, kindly. 

" tamely, very lamely," returned Montressor, 
glancing at his own left foot, " we have but 
walked over the ground." 
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" I," replied Elizabeth, " have no inclmatioil J 
to diuice, and have been asking Mr. Montressor I 
ibr reverses to ihe portraits liis wit has st^lected 1 
for me." 

" In tliat you may be speedily gratified," said I 
Mr. Russell; " perhaps there is no society ia 1 
tlie world, of equal compass, which coritains a 1 
greater proportion of the essentials of domestic | 
■happiness and virtue; though here, as every | 
where else, the lighter iiigredie«is rise to the ' 
surface. Almost every man finds himself in cir- 
cumstances to support a family, and can conse- 
quently many the woman of his choice, withoutd 
reference to the multitude of foreign considera- 1 
tions which sway people in Europe." 

" That is certainly true," rejoined Montreal 
sor. " When I was at home, two years ago, I j 
wanted to marry a very pretty girl ; but my old'l 
aunt, who had been a rival beauty in her day,l 
could not endure her mother's (laughter; myfl 
mother dLsapproved the conduct of her sister ^ 
and my father had quarrelled with her brother; 
so that amongst tliem all I was fairly driven off 
the field." 
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* *' Montressor might have pointed out to you," 
resumed Mr. Russell, " soldiers wlio liave ex- 
tended our territory ; merchants whose honour 
and liberality serve as cement between India 
and Britain ; and civil servants whose wisdom 
and integrity have exalted European character 
in the eyes of die natives. Ball-rooms are not 
in general the atmosphere of these things ; but 
on puhlic nights it would be disloyal to be ab- 
sent here." 

They were now joined by the rest of their 
party. Mrs. Ilussell complained of the heat, 
and proposed to walk in the outer rooms, and 
began to move for the purpose, when the lovely 
voice of Miss Panton, exclaiming, " My dear 
friends, I am glad I have at last made my way 
to you," caused them to turn round. She in- 
troduced the gentleman by whom she was at- 
tended as " Mr. Mariiot," with an arch look to 
Charlotte, who observed at a glance diat her 
htUe friend was decked with a profusion of 
pearls, with splendid diamond ear-rings, which 
she had never before seen or heard of, and from 
that circumstance guessed something of tlie truth : 
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inileed, as soon as Harriet could &n6 an oppor- [ 
tunity to disengage hei"self from the assiduous 
attentions of Mr. Marriot, she told Charlotte, 
".that Jflst week he had sent her those lovely 
pearb ; that at fii-st she thought of sending them 
backf because she knew if she kept them, she i 
must accept himself, but Mrs. Ponsonby per- 
suaded lier to try them on, and she really foimd 
■they became her so much, that she could not 
think of parting witli them, and had even con- 
sented to become Mrs. Marriot in a fortoight J 
hence." 

Cluu'lotte sighed as she listened to this recital, 
and looking up with surprise as ^le heard her I 
own sigh echoed by one much deeper, her eyes 
met Fortescue's, and she blushed to the temples 
as ^ic saw that he must have heard Harriet's 
heartless confession. 

" What must he chink of womankind ? " was j 
her mortifying reflection, as Haniet, regardless 
of all but self, ran on, " I shall be very busy ] 
until that time, and I hope, Cliarlotte and Eliza- 
. beth, you will assist me wiilt your good taste, to 
mske a prt^r appearance upon the occasion} 
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wid grace it as my bride's maids." A single 
tear strayed over Elizabeth's crimson cheek. 

Charlotte feh that tlie time for advice was 
pfBsed, therefore offered none, but promised her 
attendance, and concluded by hoping that Har- 
riet would be " happy in her new situation." 

" O that I. am sure I shall," said the bride 
«iect ; " I have been with Marriot to Stewart's 
ta order our new carriages, and I think a day 
never passes without his bringing me something 
beautiful from Hamilton's. I will show you my 
jewel-box the first time we meet ; he has great 
taste in settings, and knows what becomes me 
almost as well as I do myself; besides they tell 
-me that he is a very good sort of a man, and 
you see, that though he is certainly older than 
I am, he is still a very civil person." 

Miss Percy really felt regard for the giddy 
creature with all her faults ; she gave her atten- 
tion to Mr. Marriot's conversation with Mrs. 
Russell, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
chance of liappincss such an ill assorted mar- 
. riage could afEbrd, and was gratified to find that 
he appeared much superior to what his choice 
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led her to txpecu It was evident that Miss i 
Panton's beauty liad the power of a spell over 
him to conceal all deftcts ; and as Miss Percy 
knew her to be good-natured, she trusted that ' 
their union might realize the expectations of 
both in their own way. If gaiety is liappinesS) - 
Harriet Panton was at the summit of it ; she 1 
laughed and talked, and exhibited her little 
sylph-like figure in dancing, with the light grace 
of a fairy. Mrs. Ponsonby, in confidence, told 
the news to every friend she met ; and Mr. Mar- i 
riot was overwhelmed with complimenU upon , 
his approaching happiness. Fortescue had ob- i 
served all that passed, and indeed, witliout in- 
lending it, had overheard Harriet's conimunica- 
tions'to Charlotte. They seemed to liave sunk 
deeply into liis mind, and in melancholy abstrac- 
tion with folded arms he leaned against a pillar i 
where the ladies were sitting. He had at firat> ' 
felt something like pique at the matter and : 
manner of MLss Panton's conversation; above 
all that it should be ma*le to Miss Percy, and 
that she should quietly listen to it. Her sigh 
: however disarmed him, his own heart responded 
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to It, and the crimson blush, which marked the 
perfect union of titeir sentiments, forced a truth 
upon his mind of which lie would wiUingly have 
remained in ignorance — how necessary her ac- 
cordance of opinion was to his happiness. Cir- 
cumstances at this time rendered such a disco- 
very doubly distressing. 

"What, Fortescuc!" exclaimed Sir Robert 
Marsliall, for a luoraent regarding him, " do 
you imitate thegallant Major yonder?" looking 
across the room, 

" No, Sir Robert, this is not a time to iuduJge 
that pleasing melancholy mood, 

' Which chinui the wiie, <nd eleiatci tli< gooJ.' " 

Miss Panlon's eyes followed the direction in 
which Sir Robert pointed, and she anxiously 
entreated, " Do, Sir Robert, do pray tell us who 
that forlorn looking person is? that unhaj^ 
wight, wliom you have so justly charaoterized." 

" Miss Panton," said Sir Robert, " that ii 
the gallant Major Loveless of the Hill Rangers. 
He is what you see, a woe-begone rejected poor 
old batchelor, though he has made a point of 
asking every unmarried woman he lias met with 
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for the last thirty years, but the cniel fair onm 1 
have invariably returned a chilling " no" to lufl 
Wannest suit. Will none of you l.idies take ■ 
pily upon him ? surety if his late grievous dia* J 
appointments were unfolded to you, they would I 
rouse your compaGsion. He is at this moment^ I 
I am convinced, mourning over the blight of hii J 
double blossomed hopes." 

" Do, do tell us," said Miss Panton, eagerly; j 
and drawing a chair she prepared to listen. Sir J 
Robert pursued his narrative in the mock herois ] 
tone in which he had commenced it. 

" The ill-fated Major was upon a visit in tbc I 
country at the house of his friends Mr. and ] 
Mrs. Wallace, who had two pretty sprightly 
young ladies inmates of tlieir family. The poor 
Major was, as usual, captivated by both, and 
unlike the more prudent hero of Bessy Bell i 
Maiy Gray he did not draw lots and ' be with I 
one contented,' for from former experience he I 
thought it possible that one might refuse ; but J 
he calculated that the same mind was not likely I 
to influence two. And as he could not guess I 
who was most likely to be propitious, he rer I 
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■solved not to lose his fortune for the seeking. 
He retired to his apartment, penned a declariw 
tion of his seniimenls iik his very best, and least 
hackneyed language, soliciting that an opportu- 
nity might be allowed him to express personally 
the devotion of his feelings. This episde he 
indJted upon a sheet of fine French paper, 
<' couleur de rose," embossed with a wreath of 
-cupids, flaming altars, and bleeding hearts, en- 
closed in an envelope and sealed with a laurel 
leaf, bearing the inscription, Je ne changerat 
y»'«i mourant. This he addressed to Miss 
Wedderbnrn, but not without reading it twice 
overj and making an exact copy which was dis- 
patched to Miss Boyde. Miss Wedderbum 
hod no sooner perused bers, than in extacy she 
flew with it to Mrs. Wallace's dressing-room, 
where she happened to be, exclaiming, " Wish 
me joy, my dear Mrs. Wallace, of my conquest. 
Behold what a bijou your martial friend has 
sent me ?" " Do not triumph too hastily, my 
friend, or think ilie victory all your own," said 
Miss Boyde, entering at the moment and dis- 
playing her duplicate ; *' look here, and see if he 
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has not thrown the golden apple of discord be- 1 
tween us." " What is to be done with this | 
gallant gay Lothario?" asked Mrs. WaUace, ■ 
laughingly. " O leave that to me," cried Miss j 
Wedderburn ; " I have it all in my head. Do 1 
yoa, Miss Boyde, write a letter, ' after whtf . I 
flourishes your nature will,' and 6x an hour fott 
him to set forth liis pretensions ; do not let it be j 
to-da}', that we may see how he will act the ao I 
cepted lover at dinner, but lake care that you 
do not give hira on opportunity of speaking." 
Mrs. Wallace made some attempts to dissuade 
them from the execution of this plan, but thqr i 
both declared that his punishment was more I 
lenient than his vanity deserved. The note wai 
written and dispatched by a chaprassy to the 
Major who was walking in tlie grounds; they 
from behind ttie Venetians watched its dehvery, , 
saw him rub his hands when he had read ii^ J 
draw himself up, and with more than his usual 1 
military precision march back to tlie houscy^ 
humming, " See the conquering hero comes.' 
At dinner he handed Miss Boyde to table 
with die most lover-like complacency] while 
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Miss Wedderbiim contrived to seat hei'self upon 
the other side, and to prevent his speaking to 
her friend, used all the little teasing attentions 
which she could contrive. At first Uie object 
of this persecution appeared delighted with a 
situation so new to liim ; but as Miss Wedder- 
bum continued her condescensions, he began to 
fear tliat his attractions had proved irresistible 
to both ladies ; and his increasing embarrass- 
ment became so ludicrously apparent that we 
were all obliged (for I was one of the party) to 
draw down our muscles to counteract the risible 
curl which lurked on every lip. Tlils dinner, 
which commencefl so auspiciously for the Ma- 
jor, began to appear to him of intolerable length. 
He even fancied that the ladies sat longer than 
was their custom. In the drawing-room he 
hoped for relief; but there too tlie civilities 
of Miss Wedderbum followed him ; and when 
he retired at night, it was to devise some means 
of extricating himself from a different dilemma 
to any he had ever been placed in. Rejection 
was familiar, but accepted at the same moment 
by two, — what was to be done ? He reprobated 
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his own folly, for bringing himself into a pre- J 
dicament which his modesty told him he niigh% J 
have foreseen ; however, lie resolved to securet J 
one, and he trusted fortune, who proverbialljt J 
favours the brave, would clear him of the other. 
So he lay down to dream of " quips and crankS: 
and wreathed smiles." At the appointed hqur 
he found Miss Boyde seated in Mrs. Wallace's 
boudoir. He bent on one knee before her, an^ J 
she graciously inclined her head to hsten, ^ 
Miss Wedderburn rushed in, his letter open iv 
her hand, exclaiming, " O, you perfidious man 1 1 
is this your protestation? is this your oath?''! 
The astonished Major reared himself from hi» 1 
humble position, looked from one to tlie othei)|,l 
and saw that they were unable to sustain theit I 
gravity. The truth fttished upon his mind ; h» 1 
bounded from the room down stairs, called fM ] 
his palanquui, and throwing himself into it, com.i I 
manded hb bearers, in a sterner voice than hA J 
was ever before known to use, to go b(»iie, aoA i 
that quickly. 

Miss Panton protested that she wished ^la 
bad been, there to see iiow he looked ; and that J 



the recollection of a cerlam mustadiio scene, 
for an instant clouded her Iwow. Elizabeth, 
who knew what was passing in her mind, softly 
ejaculated, " And I have burnt my hai-p for 
thee !" 

Colonel Courtney requested the honour of 
Elizabeth's hand for the next set of quadrilles; 
her sister danced with Sir Robert. Forlescue 
did not again join the dancers ; but while he 
walked with Mrs. Russell, his eye followed 
Charlotte Percy. When Mr, Russell relieved 
him of his charge, he retired to a couch at the 
further end of tlie room, and gave himself up to 
painful reflection, which, it was evident, he was 
unable to comb&t. Charlotte Percy had, since 
her arrival, been in the habit of meeting liim 
almost every evening, either at Mrs. Russell's 
or wherever they happened to dine. To her his 
manners, though free from lover-like assiduity, 
always expressed the most cordial esteem ; but 
to-night there was a change; something had 
happened to distress him, in some way or oLUeE, 
connected with Miss Panton's conversation; 
irtiat it was she could not guess, aod thought bo 
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much Upon the subject that Sir Robert \ 
obliged to remind her that it was her turn to I 
dance. Had poor Charlotte known the cause J 
of Fortescue's sorrow, she would not have bera J 
surprised at the effect she witnessed. 

In India, where women meet with something 
of the chiyalric attention of the olden time, even 
a man of fashion rather incBeases his r^utation 
in society by paying at least as much polite 
attention to his own wife as he does to any other 
lady. Mr, Russell, always scrupulously obser- . 
vant, with Sir Robert Marshall, conducted Mrs. 
Russell to the supper- table. Cliarlotte was I 
again left to the care of Fortescue ; she felt the '] 
influence of his melancholy, and they walked J 
together in silence, with feelings of reserve very ] 
different to what had hitherto characterised 
their intercourse. The awkwardness of their 
situation seemed to be felt by both ; but that 
very circumstance only increased die difficulty. 
Fortescue, aware tliat his conduct must appear 
unaccountable, and the more so, as he dared 
not assign its cause, complained of illness 
which his change of colour confirmed, and re- 4 
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curring to the conversation of the evening, gave 
his assent to the old axiom, that " ignorance is 
bliss. Were Mamot but as well informed as 
I am, bow different would be his feelings tliis 
night ! " 

Miss Percy made some attempt to extenuate 
her lively friend's mode of stating things. 

" It cannot be," said Fortescue ; " generous 
and noble as your mind is. Miss Percy, it can- 
not enter into tlie frivolities which sway others ; 
though still, I confess to you, that I was weak 
enough for a moment to feel hurt at the patience 
with wliich you listened to Miss Panton ;" and 
then, as if impelled to throw off the weight which 
oppressed him, "had I not studied your sen- 
timents, I had remained happy." 

Charlotte felt that the arm on which she leaned 
trembled as he articulated the last sentence, in 
a deep suppressed voice. Somethhig he added, 
which she lost in the flourish of trumpets and 
grounding of arms, as the Govern or- General 
marshalled the way to the Marble-hall. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

An A'ld-de-Camp 's a happy dog. 
Who carves the ham and turkeys up^ 
And drinks his loll at leisure. 

BoW) wovTf wow. 

Mrs. Russell kept close by her party at 
table, and they found themselves seated oppo- 
site to Mrs* Ponsonby and hers. Captain 
Bowlow, one of the aide-de-camps of the 
Commander in Chief, was in attendance. His 
situation, Mr. Montressor informed them, justi- 
fied the epithet which Captain Hall, in his song, 
entitled, " All the dogs in India," bestows upon 
such luxurious retainers, in opposition to the 
Adjutant, whom he calls " a busy dog,** or still 
worse, 

^' A subaltern 's a hard push'd dog> 
Can scarce make both ends meet." 

But with that he has nothing to do. " There 
he sits," continued Montressor, «' labouring in 
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i vocation. I do not know a more useful 
man. His accomplishments are as numerous as 
they are various. None can present strangers 
at a levee, do the honours of a public breakfast, 
or hand ladies to and from their carriages, with 
a better grace. The active, observant, inde- 
fatigable Captain Bowlow provides for every 
one's accommodation. When Lady Westhom 
shops, Bowlow is in attendance ; when Sir God- 
frey wants a general order, or any piece of in- 
formation, Bowlow looks it out for him. You 
may see him running to find Mrs, Proudfoot's 
shawl, or to announce tliat Lady Shtndly's car- 
riage stops the way. Wlien any of his friends 
wish to find a partner for their protegees, Bow- 
low is tile man. You might observe him labour- 
ing through the dance this evening with Miss 
Clatterton, though she was so heavy in hand 
that he could hardly drag her after him ; and 
again with Miss Golightly, who kiciied and 
plunged at such a rate, tLat it would be impos- 
sible to keep her in time without tlie help of 
heel-ropes, He is a critic in female fashions, 
and can draw a new pattern as well as the inge- 
lS 
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nious artist who embellishes Ackermann's Maga- 
zine. He can, moreover, cut it out, and is 
commander in chief of Lady Westliorn's dur- 
zees. He plays the flute, cuts paper, and 
arranges shells and feathers in the most tasteful 
patterns. But in tills list of his accomplish- 
ments I must not forget the principal, which are 
his theatrical talents, Nobody comes near him 
in female characters ; his I,ady Teazle and Lady 
Becket, are inimitable ; he gets them up better 
than any man who ever trode the Chowringliee 
boards." 

" You have described a really useful charao ■ 
ter, Mr. Montressor," said Ehzabeth, smiling; i 
" one whose talents, as they are in constant re- I 
quisition, must liave daily exercise." 

"Every one who would acquire fame, must! 
do sometliing to earn it," replied Fortescu^- 
makiug an eflbrt to join with gaiety in the con- I 
versation. " We dress for fame," looking at I 
Mrs. Ponsonby; "we strive for fame," with a' i 
glance at Bowlow; "and we hunt for fame," 
nodding to Montressor. 

Captain Bowlow had yet another good qua> I 
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Kty, which was his readiness to oblige his friends 
with the earliest intelligence, even before it bad 
found its way to an extra Gazette; and he took 
the present opportunity of displaying it. After 
asking Miss Percy to take wine, " he was happy 
to inform her, tliat an express had arrived a few 
minutes before they came down stairs, bringing 
good news from the army in the field." Eliza- 
betli's colour rose to her temples, and in an instant 
after ebbed so fast that Mr. Russell, fearing she 
was ill, handed a glass of water. Charlotte 
eagerly listened as Bowlow continued. " We 
have fought with our usual gallantry, and carried 
all before us, though we met with a slight rebuff 
in the beginning. Colonel Howard led his men 
bravely, and drove the enemy from one of their 
strong stockades, with little loss on our part. 
No officer killed." Elizabeth breathed more 
freely. " Only one or two wounded ;" again 
her countenance fell. Charlotte, tenderly alive 
to the effect produced upon her sister by this 
conversation, and fearing to what further ex- 
planation might lead, told Mrs. Russell, " that 
she thought Elizabeth, overcome by the heat 
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and fetigue, was quite unequal to return totl 
ball-room." 

Mr. Russell, ever kind, instantly sent to find j 
the carriage, which, mid such a concouree, was 
not easily done. Wliile wtdting upon the steps •! 
until it should draw up, Charlotte, though 4 
watching over her sister widi the greaterta 
anxiety, and endeavouring to engage her atten- 
tion, seconded by Fortescue, who had some sus^ 
picion of the true cause of Elizabeth's illness, 
could not prevent her from overhearing the 
conversation which was now become general. 
"No European killed?" said a voice whicli>| 
they recognised to be Colonel Courtney's. -j 
" No," returned another; " only Harrowby and j 
my gallant friend, Bently, wounded." Eliza- 
beth heard no more ; she fell upon the steps ■ -j 
where they were standing. In an instant all> 
around her was anxiety to ascertain that she \ 
bad not sustained injury, and eager endeavours' 
to Itelp her into the carriage which now drew 
up. Montressor blamed himself for not having 
taken more care to prevent an accident which 
he attributed to tlie darkness of the night, and 
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partial light of expiring lamps. Stunned by her 
fall, Elizabeth was for some minutes unable to 
answer the anxious inquiries, — If she was much 
hurt? &c. A shower of tears came to her relief, 
and she assured her terrified sister, that she ' 
was '* quite well, only frightened." Mrs. Rus- 
sell interposed to forbid talking. " It will only 
agitate you, my love, and you require rest and ' 
quiet. You will be the better at home ;" and 
she led the way to the carriage, into which Mr. 
Russell carried Elizabeth, and placed her by 
Mrs. Russell, who supported her in her anus, 
using her vinaigrette and smelling salts by 
turns. 

Fortescue had been no unconcerned spectator. 
His own penetration, assisted by Cape recol- 
lections, enabled him at once to divine the 
truth; and he could not forbear whispering to 
Charlotte, as, with Sir Robert Marshall, he 
handed her in after her sister, " How much 
more enviable is his fate, smarting under his 
wounds, than Marriot's in tlie near accomplish- 
ment of all his wishes." The excitement of the 
moment compelled this comparison, which, 
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whatever might be his own convictions of iu 
truth, would not at another lime have found J 
utterance. 

Montressor had gone round to the other sid^ I 
to deprecate Mrs. Russell's displeasure, which I 
he feared he liad heen so unfortunate as to { 
incur. 

" You have no displeasure, Mr. Montressor^ 
to dread from me," said Mrs, Russell ; " you | 
were not in the least to blame; only those mls~ j 
leading lamps were in fault. Good night." 
The sices put up the steps, and they moved off j 
as fast as the crowd would permit. The cir* 1 
culation of the air as they got out of the gate^ J 
and were able to drive fast, gradually restored I 
Elizabeth, who raised her head, and inquiredj 
"What is that? where are we going?" as the j 
off fore-wheel seemed to rise over some object^ j 
and threw the carriage all on one side. " O, ' 
we are gone ! " exclaimed Mrs. Russell ; and B I 
deep rough groan, or bellow, was heard under I 
the wheels. *' Coachman ! sice ! chaprassy !' 
screamed the terrified lady. 

Mr. Russell, in the first moment of alann, 
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looked out to see what caused it. " The danger 
is over," said he, addressing his wife. " Com- 
pose yourself, my dear, do not be alarmed, we 
have escaped wonderfully. It was a Brahminee 
bull, taking his rest in a moat inconvenient 
situation ;" and his deep rough cough confirmetl 
the assertion, as slowly raising himself from under 
the wheel, he limped out of the way; not, however, 
without abundance of execrations from the sices, 
and a smart lash from the coachman's long whip; 
as they were Mussulmans they did not spare 
this Hindoo nuisance. The animal continued 
to roar with such fury that they were not sorry 
to think his speed a Utile crippled. He was 
perfectly black, and the musalgies, running on 
die other side of the road, prevented the coach- 
man from seeing him until he was quite under 
the wheels; fortunately they got clear without 
an overturn, and were quit for the fright. 

This Incident served to divide the attention 
ofidl the ladies, who had been almost equally 
alarmed, and as soon as they reached Chow- 
ringhee, Mrs, Russell said they all wanted rest, 
which would be the best restorative after 
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the iatigues and agitation they had undep^l 
gone ; a prescription of which Elizabeth wil* I 
lingly availed herself to conceal the anxiety J 
which she could not suppress. Her sister | 
reasoned the matter with her, and told heri J 
that had not her sudden illness prevented I 
her, she would have heard the same gentlenial> I 
who mentioned Bently's wound, say that it was 
but a flesh wound, anJ not dangerous. Eliza- 
beth tried to take the comfort her sister endear- 
voured to give ; still he was wounded, and she J 
felt miserable. 

" His being disabled in the sword arm may 
be the means, my dear Elizabeth, of keeping 
him disengaged until the campaign is overj j 
everyone seems to think that we shall have peace 1 
directly." 

Elizabeth retired to bed, but not to sleep; J 
the image of Bently dwelt upon her mind, with J 
such an identity of resemblance, that she shud- I 
dered as if the reality were present with her. | 
She laboured under tlie strong nervous excita- 
tion which causes the phantasms of the mind to 
pass as real before the eyes," and she vainly 
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strove to shut out the picture her own imagina- 
tion had called up to torment lier. When, at 
length, worn out with fatigue, slumber stole over 
her, it was not to dispel but to multiply and 
disjoint the iioages upon which her mind con- 
tinued to dwell The scene indeed changed 
and shifted, but the subject was always the same ; 
Bently bleeding and dying, and calling in vain 
to her for the assistance she would have yielded 
her life to render. Her pillow was moistened 
by the tears which rolled down her cheeks, her 
sobs became audible, and she suffered the inten- 
sity of anguish which the unhappy experience 
in sleep, when reason is dormant and uncon- 
trouled imagination and memory exert their 
goading influence. 

Morning found her more fatigued and worn 
out than if she had not been in bed. She felt 
too ill to appear at breakfast, and begged her 
sbter, when she came into her dressing-room, to 
excuse her to Mr. Russell, and send her coffee 
up stairs. Mrs. Russell's ayah came with a 
message from her mistress to inquire for " Miss 
Siybet. My Missis self come, mem, hut she ill, 
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too mucli fright last night. My mem's head 
ache, O, so bad ! She hope mem give order 
for consumah for what thing mem want. That 
so tiresome Erahminee bull. I make quarrel 
to musalgie, for not better show to light;" 
and, turning to Miss Percy's ayah, she gave the 
whole detail in Uindostanee with much ges* | 
ticidatioit. 

Charlotte dismissed her, with assurances td ' 
Mrs. Russell that Elizabeth was greatly better, 
and to perfect her recovery would keep quiet in ' 
her own apartments ; and then, descending to die i 
break fast-room, found Mr. Moiitressor anxious 
to ascertain that Miss Elizabeth had not sus- 
tained any injury, and was quite herself again. 
" I have been seldom more at fault than I was 
last night in suffering such a thing to happen ; 
you have no idea, Miss Percy, how much it has i 
vexed me." 

Charlotte removed his good-natured nnxieqr | 
by tlie same assurances she had sent to Mrs. j 
Russell ; and then had tlie same ground to j 
over with Mr. Russell, who asked " pardon forJ 
liaving kept breakfast waiting ;" he said, " he haM 
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been despatching a note to Dr. Fairspeech, the 
family physician ; he wished him to see his young 
friend ; and Mrs. Russell had been so much agi- 
tated by that stupid Brahminee bull " 

" Mrs. Russell frightened by a Brahminee 
bull," inquired Montressor; '* how did that 
happen?" 

Mr. Russell recapitulated the circumstances ; 
adding, "We had a very narrow escape; had 
he been a little more in the centre nothing could 
have saved us. We had no expectation of 
meeting with any such obstruction in our path f 
I thought the late order of Government had 
freed us from this old Hindoo abomination." 

■' To whom do these bulls belong?" asked 
Charlotte ; " and why are they siiiFered to roam 
about at their own pleasure?" 

" Every Hindoo," returned Mr. Russell, "of 
caste and fortune, turns loose one of these ani- 
mals upon the death of )iis father, to bear away 
the sins of the deceased ; a custom doubtless de- 
rived from the scape-goat of the ancient Jews." 

"Yes," said Montressor ; " and a heavy load 
ihey would have, if they were, as the son de- 
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voutly believes, burdened with the sins ol'mai 
a fat baboo."* 

" This superstition," rejoined Mr. Rus 
'* has cost several lives. These animals i 
sometimes very furious, and seem to be perfec 
aware of the impunity granted to them by ti 
natives. The Hindoos venerate, and the Mui 
sulmans dare not openly ill-treat tliem. 
would seem as if the old well-informed bul 
after many a severe battle between themselves 
choose each his own particular range, when^fl 
making the round of the grain and fruit shope 
he puts in his nose and helps himself to what h^ 
likes best." 

" I never spare them," said Montressor, 
"when I have an opportunity. An old black 
fellow, with a curly head and prodigious hump, 
made a charge at my horse as I was returning^ 
from Barrackpore, through the Chiltpore ha^M 
zaar, and killed him upon the spot. What I 
redress could I get? However, last hot weather j 
these quarrelsome animals became so very trou- 
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blesome, that the magistrates, who dared not 
take the only effectual mode of getting rid of 
them, hit upon a happy medium, by which, as 
Andrew Fairservice observes in his account of 
the purification of the kirks, * a' body was 
pleased alike,' with the exception of the bulls, 
who wisely preferred the bazaars flowing with 
milk and honey to the barren honours the ma- 
gistrates proposed for them, even though high 
caste Brahmins were provided to coax them 
down to the ghauts, into the boats, and row 
them to the opposite side of the river, where 
they were all landed and permitted to follow their 
own devices. But bulls grown old in abundance 
were not to be so easily humbugged; they 
sighed, or rather roared for the grainshops, and 
one after another returned to the river side, and 
got into the boats again. The dandies* felt 
too much honoured to turn them out; so they 
were fairly rowed back again, and landed in 
Calcutta, to make their old patrol. However, 
the increase of European sailors is likely to free 

* Boatmen. 
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US of them more effectually. When they can, 
under the cover of night, entice them to die 
water's edge, and there are no lookers (m,. they 
take care that they shall not return to disturb 
the peace, having discovered that the beief is 
excellent, and the humps are delicious." 

^^ They are picturesque looking animals," said 
Charlotte; ^^but if the natives will turn them 
loose, it is a pity they should not provide theia 
with more suitable pasturage than tlie public 
streets." 

"When I was a griffin,"* returned Mont- 
ressor, " I, afid some of the boys in the build- 
ings, got a magnificent sulky old fellow, with 
one short thick horn standing out, the other 
twisted downwards to his eye in some of his 
desperate conflicts. With the assistance of our 
Mussulman servants we enticed him into the 
compound, shut the gates, and baited him with 
our dogs. But we were soon obliged to make 
a hasty retreat, his bellowing, I suppose, apprised 



* A term applied to those who have not been a day or a year 
in the country. 
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his Hindoo friends of what was going forth; 
and they assembled so tumiiltuously that we 
feared they would have pulled the house about 
our ears." 

While Mr. Montressor was giving Miss Percy 
the history of his bull-baiting, Mr. Russell was 
reading a note just brought to him from the 
Adjutant-General, in answer to his inquiries 
into the particulars of the action in which Co- 
lonel Howard had been engaged ; but it was 
merely a confirmation of the official statement 
as given by Captain Bowlow. After handing 
the note to Charlotte, and observing, " it is per- 
fectly satisfactory," he sent it to Mrs. Russell, 
who was equally well pleased with its contents, 
having not the least suspicion that any of their 
family had further cause of interest. In course 
of the morning all the gentlemen who made up 
last night's party, called to pay their respects ; 
and Charlotte had the satisfaction (o hear from 
Mr. Fortescue (who had received a letter by 
liiat morning's dawk, from a friend on the spot), 
that both the wounded officers were doing well ; 
and as their services for the present could be of 
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no further use, he believed that as soon as they 
were suiEciently recovered to travel they would 
obtain leave to vbit the Presidency for chi 
of air. 

It was evident to Charlotte that Fortescne 
much interested in the information he was giving 
her; and yet there was a distance and reserve 
in his manners which, until Inst night, she had 
never before observed. He carefully avoided 
any allusion to the knowledge which, under the 
influence of excited feelings, he had tlien be- 
trayed ; and spoke of the interest it was natural 
Miss Percy should take in an action in whii 
her uncle had been engaged, and her shipmat 
suffered, " I shall be happy," he added, with 
a look of misery, " if, from time to time I shall 
be enabled by means of my correspondents to 
bring you further good accounts of our fi-iendSk 
May I beg, Miss Percy, that you will present 
my best compliments to Mrs. Russell? and say] 
how rejoiced I am that she lias not suflered &ottt 
the fatigues of last evening; and also to 
Elizabeth, who, I trust, by to-morrow will 
perfectly recovered." 
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His visit was short, his manners unusually 
grave, and his bow even lower than usual as he 
withdrew, and left Charlotte at liberty to rumi- 
nate upon what could occasion the change, and 
on her sister's fate, which seemed to be now 
drawing to a crisis. Rousing herself, however* 
from the abstraction into which she had fallen, 
she hasted to her dear invalid to communicate 
the intelligence she had just received, and talk 
over with her the probability of Captain Bently's 
speedy arrival in Calcutta* 
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CHAPTER X. 



The next in nothing lot 

Mh. Russell having passed almost his whi 
life in India, had in his ofBcial capacity much 
intercourse widi the natives, and opportunity 
of liecoming personally intimate with many of 
them, for -whom he felt friendship and esteem. 
Making allowance for the prejudice of their, 
education, several possessed considerable leai 
ing ; though for want of motive in its acquij 
ment, or object in its direction, it is, genei 
speaking, a mere unproductive ornament to 
possessor, like the family jewels, much too heai 
for ordinary use. He had pleasure in pointing 
out to his young friends (who took more 
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tetest than young ladies usually do in studying 
the characteristic differences of native character) 
the sources from whence they flow. 

While talking with them upon subjects of 
this kind, cards were brought in from Rajah 
Rage Chundre, a Hindoo prince of immense 
wealth, requesting the honour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell's company to Nautches At his Iiouse, on 
three successive nights, in honour of the nuptials 
of his son. It was understood that this enter- 
tairmient was to be more splendid than is usual 
upon such occasions j and Mr. Russell proposed 
that diey should al) go, for an hour on Monday 
night, just to show the young ladies, that the 
descriptions in the Arabian Nights tales are true 
pictures. 

" We have a party to dine with us upon that 
evening," observed Mrs. Russell, *' but that can 
be no obstacle. If our friends are disposed to 
see the show, they can go with us; if not, it will 
be time enough for us to go, after they have 



" You are quite right, my dear," said Mr. 
Russell; " and I asked our friend Fortescue for 
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Monday, but he is, I find, engaged to Dundas 
at t!ie Gardens," and turning to Elizabeth, he 
added, with a smUe, " I hear your channlng 
shipmate Miss Hume becomes Mrs. Mdville 
a very short time." 

" Yes," replied Elizabeth, " I have had 
mutitcation from lierself to the same pur] 
and a request that we should be bride's-mai« 
though I was not at liberty to mention it befoi 
as the time is not yet quite fixed." 

" And so, young ladies," said Mr. Russell, 
laughing, " you keep all these things quiet 
amongst yourselves, and take us into your coun* 
cil when our presence is required," '{ 

Elizabeth blushed, but Mrs. Russell not heed- 
ing her, took up the theme. " Major Melville 
has just got an excellent appointment to the 
Eastwai-d I hear, and I think he has some for* 
tune besides. He is a man of good mannen^' 
and good connections ; but still I think MiaT' 
Hume has been hasty." Elizabeth sighed gendy,. 

" I agree with you entirely, Mrs. RusseU,"*^' 
said Sir Robert Marshall, bowing as he entered; 
" and regret that Miss Hume, with every «^- 
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quisite for a heroine, is to be triumphantly borne 
off by Melville, without the slightest obstacle, 
and with the consent of all friends, to the end- 
less di^ace of the whole Bachelor Club." 

" Why then, Sir Robert," inquired Mrs. 
Russell, " did not you enter the lists ? " 

*' Ah, Mrs. Russell, I am one of these unfor- 
tunate wights, always too late. Mars is lord of 
the ascendant ; but the purport of my visit now, 
is to offer my attendance, in case you should 
feel disposed to honour the Rajah with your 
presence." 

" We were just talking upon the subject, 
Marshall, before you came in, and if you will 
dine with us on Monday, we shall be happy to 
have your company, and will all go together." 

" I diink," joined Mrs. Russell, " you will 
find our invitation for that evening when you go 
home, Sir Robert. A few frienils to meet Mar- 
riot and his bride elect, are to be here." 

On the appomted evening Mrs. Russell found 
she had a large party to acrampany her, of 
which number were Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby, 
and Mr. Marriot, with his volatile litde bride. 
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A legion of musalgies were in readiness to attei 
tliem ; and when the carriages were drawn u 
and their lamps replenished with wax lights, i 
whole party proceeded one after another throu^ 
narrow streets and lanes, making a hundre 
turnings and windings into the centre of naliig 
Calcutta. As every city on the face of tlie ear^ 
has some labyrinth at its core, even the ' 
of Palaces," is not Tyithout lanes, alleys, i 
ditches, black as Styx, in which that most ( 
gusting animal the bandy-coot (an Imiuei 
rat) fattens and grows to the size of a young g 

For a quaj'ter of a mile before tliey ap- 
proached the scene of action, they were guided 
in the right path by a splendid line of illumina- 
tions, behind a breast-work of fantastically co- 
loured papere conducting tliera to the door. 
They were almost forced along by tlie great 
concourse of European and native vehicles, all 
crowding the same way. Pedestrians and eques- 
trians, some ambling upon white horses, with 
tails and manes dyed red, and strings of rupee 
jingling round their necks. Young Mussulc 
were conspicuous in pink satin trowsers, slg 
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e waistcoats, fastened on the left side with 
gold fillagree buttons; scarlet robes, bound round 
the waist by a shawl, whose end hung down to 
display its embroidery ; richly wrought turbans, 
placed, to grace the head, considerably on one 
side, giving to view the coal black, cropped, 
well brushed hair of the wearer, brought to meet 
their carefully kept whiskers and mustachios. 
They were mounted on unbroken, unmanage- 
able animals curveting to the annoyance of 
every creature in their zig-zag route, and to 
the pride of the riders, who, perched aloft, (in 
the high pointed Hindostanee saddles, their feet 
thrust out in immense stirrups,) kept their seats 
in disdain, and showed their equestrian skill, 
threading their way, sometimes head and some- 
times tail foremost; while the coachmen in 
passing did not spare a lash upon the refractory 
Bleeds, nor the sices a hearty maledicdon on 
their riders. The groaning or rather grunting 
of palanquin bearers, as they ran under their 
load, the shouts of Chubadarrs (preservers of 
silence), which they enforced by making as 
much noise as they could, and by a liberal a 
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of their rattans h 
up the scene. 

An immense crowd was collected to witness 
the out door amusement provide<l for them. 
Tlie court had been transformed into a fortifi- 
cation resounding to the clang of musical i 
struments. Pasteboard castles and bartizai 
were manned with puppets as large as life, who 
fought and danced for tlicir amusement. The 
respect which natives have in general for Eu- 
ropeansj admitted all of that complexion withtq 
doors ; and as a means of continuing 
Empire founded upon opinion," it would be 
wise if that hospitality was only extended to 
those who receive invitations and the Iriendt j 
they bring with them. 

The mansions of natives of rank or fortui 
are in general large quadrangular buildings sui 
rounding a spacious paved court; which ( 
public nights is carpeted, lighted, and roofed^ 
in a very elegant manner, suitable to the steadi- 
ness of the climate and fineness of the night, 
A large net interwoven with artificial flowers is 
stretched over the inclosiu'e ; through its inter- 
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sbces the stars show their " green sparkling 
eyes," or the moon is seen to walk in beauty 
through the dark blue depths. Rajah Rage 
Chundre's hoiise was however buDt upon a dif- 
ferent plan. His extensive suite of public 
rooms were all roofed in, and separated from 
each other by rows of pillars, which presented 
an almost interminable perspective. 

On entering, our party stood for a few minutes 
gazing with astonishment upon the scene which 
presented itself. It seemed as if the spell of a 
fairy had wrought the change ; and that they 
were transported into one of her gold and silver 
palaces. Pillars, walls, roofs, all appeared of 
the same costly materials, studded with jewels, 
vaiious and brilliant enough to vie with the 
rainbow. The whole was executed by such 
cunning workmen, that it was not till the eye 
was assisted by the finger, thai it was possible to 
distinguish the glittering stone from substantial 
reality. 

" I fear," said Miss Panton, affecting to draw 
back timidly, " I fear to enter this enchanted 
H 2 
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palace, which is doubtless the residence of som 
stern and inexorable enchanter." 

" Aycj" answered Montressor, "and the abode J 
of many a captive damsel; but you, Miss Panton, 
can never fear chains ; you only rivet them on 
others." J 

To Miss Panton a compliment was always 9« 
compliment, and she smiled graciously. Mr. 
Marriot bid her obser^'e, that the " horrid en- 
cliaiiter seemed transformed into a beneficent 
genius," who in the form of the master of tl 
house advanced to the door to meet guests < 
tlieir rank ; and, according to Hindoo etiquetU^ J 
handed Mrs. Russell to the principal seat ; th^ I 
rest of the company following. Chairs weraf 
placed for tliem at the top of the great centr^ I 
hall, upon an elevated platform near the bride- 1 
groom's throne ; which was as sumptuous as goW 
and crimson velvet could make it. The pla^ 
form ran all round the apartment, and was fiir*! 
nished with chairs for the European gentry, and I 
velvet cushions for the natives ; without it, waa 
a space for promenade, and within, an area 
richly covered with Persian carpets, upon which 
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ftc musicians, singers, and dancers, exhibited 
Aeir several talents. The whole house was 
lighted by wax-light in English chandeliers, 
shedding a flood of splendour over the brilliant 



Our friends had not been long seated before 
they observed Mrs. Diindas and her party en- 
deavouring to malce their way through tlie crowd 
which now filled the whole house. Fortescue 
stood behind Flora and Major Melville, who 
were too liappy themselves to observe the me- 
lancholy which weighed down his noble mind. 
With Miss Percy it was otherwise. When his 
eye caught hers, he bowed with such an expres- 
sion of sad sweetness, that she felt she would 
willingly barter the world's wealth to be able to 
cheer it. Yet he made no attempt to join her, 
and continued standing an absent and uncon- 
cerned spectator, until addressed by a native 
gentleman of well known literary fame. Their 
conversation was carried on in Persian, the 
court language of India. 

This justly-celebrated philosopher is a man 
whose powerful mind has enabled him to throw 
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o£F the weight of superstitious ignorance, in 
which he had been reared, aiid by patient, and 
it may almost be said unassisted, industry, 
acquaint himself with the literature of Europe. 
Though bred a Brahmin, his Uberal spirit has 
relinquished the power of enslaving and ruling 
over a blind multitude, for the more arduous and 
less popular task of pointing out the abuses in- 
troduced by the class to which he belongs. His 
advancement towards religious truth, though 
still far short of divine revelation, is yet an. 
earnest that " those who seek shall find," and I 
it is devoutly to be hoped that the Almighty 
who has done so much for him, will yet blesft 
him more than he can ask or think, and in hiA ' 
millions of his countrymen. 

At first Fortescue listened with divided at- 
tention to the acute remarks of tliis enlightened 
native; but, as he became more earnest in the 
fate of his nation and future hopes of India» 
the philanthropy of his auditor was roused, his i 
dark eyes sparkled, and he threw off the weight 
that oppressed liim, in the anticipation of tliat 
time when beautiful India shall arise from the 
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dust, and wash out the general stain whicli the 
ebb of tyrant power and boundless wealth have 
left to mark where they have been. Arbitrary 
sway has extinguished the spirit of freedom, and 
its offspring, the desire of improvement, has 
never bad existence. But Fortescue, with the 
pride natural to a Briton, felt confident that his 
enlightened country would yet kindle the cold 
aslies, and direct the genius of Hindostan, for 
ages evaporating in vain lifeless metaphysics, 
mto channels which will fertilize the moral 
desart, and " make the wilderness to blossom as 
the rose." 

While this conversation was going on in one 
part of the room, perfumed bouquets were 
handed round in another, with rose-water and 
essence of sandal-wood. Their host, with native 
courtesy, called for all the songs which European 
guests wislied to hear. Nickic, the Catalan! 
of die East, sung several beautiful Persian and 
Hindostanee airs, with great power and wild 
pathos. Tlie dancing by which they were ac- 
companied was a mere pantomimic motion of 
the hands and feet, to add expression to the 
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song. Miss Panton, impatient of language 
whtcli she did not understand, and fatigued with 
the stillness of what was termed dancing, asked^ 
"If there was nothing more amusing?" Th%-i 
Rajah signified this wish to his attendants, whtt' 
instantly gave the order ; and clearing a spacQ 
for the actresses, whom they summoned, twQ. 
fine looking young wom.en advanced, and placing 
themselves in haughty attitudes opposite to each 
other, commenced singing a kind of i-ecitative 
with great earnestness and gesticulation ; they d 
were shrouded in drapery of an ample size, part 
of which, by a motion of the arms they raised> 
behind their slioulders, in the manner of a 
turkey-cock spreading his tail, and pretty much 
with the action of that strutting liii'd when he 
has displayed the ensigns of his pride, crossed 
and re-crossed each other with a quick pattering 
step, still holding the drapery extended and 
singing with increasing energy all the time, 
shaking their wrists, and striking their feet 
on the ground so as to ring all the little silv^ 
bells whicli were attached to their bracelets and 
anklets, in accompaniment to the air they wervi, 
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singing. When their performance was ended 
they retired to one of the outer rooms, and 
squatted themselves on a mat on the floor until 
their presence should be again ordered, 

What this dance was intended to represent 
Miss Panton could not comprehend ; but the 
ludicrous effect amused her exceedingly, and 
she declared it was worth all the rest put to- 
gether. 

The Rajah again spoke a word to his attendants, 
who, laying the palm of one hand to the palm 
of the other, as is their mode of expressing re- 
spectful submission, answered, with a profound 
inclination, " He is brought ;" went out, and 
returned leading in a handsome up-country boy 
of about twelve or thirteen years of age, who 
sung the favourite air, '* Tazabali tazah," in a 
way his European hearers could never have 
imagined. At the beginning of his song, which 
was very quick, he set himself in motion like a 
telotum, wliirling with the greatest rapidity. 
His voice and action kept time to each otlier; 
then in cadence he tlirew himself first on the 
right foot and then on the left, singing all the 
M 5 
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while in perfect measure, and with so little ex- 
erdon, that without the eviJence of eye-sight it 
was impossible to conceive his voice that of s 
person in violent motion. 

" How strange !" saitl Miss Panton, " while 
that creature is whirhug so fast that it is hardly 
possible to note his movements, he sings with as 
much ease as if he had nothing else to do." 

" Yes, yes," returned Montressor; " that fel- 
low is in capital wind; but it seems a native | 
gift. Have yon ever observed your sices?, 
though your horses are going at full speed, andi 
they are running by them as fast as they can lay 
legs to the ground, they are never blown. 
There is nothing finer than tlie style in which 
tliese fellows tlirow out their legs witliout mov- 
ing their arms, carrying their bodies as erect as- 
a dart all the time. If you stop ever so sud- 
denly in the midst of their speed, they are able 
10 answer a question with as much composure 
as if they had not moved a foot. But look diere» 
Miss Panton," continued he, pointing to the 
upper loop-hole windows overlooking the public 
rooms ; " the females of the fiunily, and perhaps 
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1^ bride herself, are tliere peeping to see what 
is going forward below, and thanking their stars 
that they are not, Uke European ladies, sub- 
jected to tile degradation of being seen." 

*' Miserable and ignorant ! " said Miss Panton, 
withashrugsome thing between pi tyandcon tempt. 

" How intolerable must be such a confine- 
ment ! " exclaimed Miss Percy. 

Montressor then made them observe a stair, 
like the ascent to a hay-loft, steep, narrow, and 
unfinished, which led to the upper suite of guest 
chambers, and in which a fine supper had been 
provided, in the European taste, for such as 
choose to partake of it. " I shall tell his High- 
ness," he proceeded, *' that is a practice he 
should not give in to ; none but low Europeans 
ever sit down to these suppers ; and as they are 
furnished widi abundance of wine, they get 
drunk, degrade the European character, and 
insult the peaceable natives, who look with con- 
tempt upon such tilings. Whatever their own 
faults may be, want of external decorum is not 
one of tliem. The dignity and gravltj' of their 
manners forbid all approach to levity; their 
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own entertainments have neither eating nOTl 
drinking; witnessing the exhibitions of those 
collected for their amusement, smoking their' 
hookahs, and smelling the perfumes handed, 
round, are all the refreshmeut they admit of." 

Curiosity was soon satisfied, and Mrs. Russell'" I 
proposed returning home, as it was now mid- 
night. As they were going out, the cry was ' 
made that the bridegroom was come, and at the | 
gate tliey met him, returning from a visit oP ] 
ceremony to his friends, and borne along in' ' 
great triumpli, decorated with jewels sufiBcient I 
to purchase a principality, and surrounded with' 1 
followers almost regal. In the street Mrs. Rus- 
sell and her party were joined by Flora and her 1 
aunt ; they had a little distance to walk before 
they could regain their carriages, the crowd j 
preventing the possibility of drawing them up.- 
" Mr. Fortescue went out before us," said Mrs.' \ 
Dundas, " with the intention of finding the car- I 
riagesj but I fear we have lost him." Miss | 
Percy felt as if he had actually taken the step 
to avoid her. " But it does not signify, the 
cool air is refreshing, and with this blaze of 
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l^ht we may as well go oa until we find 
them." 

During the walk Mrs. Dundas arranged with 
Mrs. Russell, that her young friends should 
spend that day fortnight with her and Flora at 
the gardens; and that Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
should favour them with their company at 
dinner. 

Charlotte would have been happy to have 
walked the whole way home, and regretted 
reaching the carriages, which had been obliged 
to fall back to make way for the bridegroom's 
procession. When tliey left the scene of re- 
joicing behind them, no breathing thing was to 
be seen in the streets, but natives stretched out 
under their white sheets, more like the dead 
than the living, sleeping in their open verandahs 
in perfect security. The night was fine ; the 
I shone with a splendour only known in 
eastern climes, shedding a light around, which, 
but for the extreme stillness, might be mis- 
taken for day. Tlie number of white pillared 
buildings, ruined mosques, and trees even in 
the centre of native Calcutta, give it a parti- 
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cularly beautiful appearance in a moonlight 1 
night, when ail offensive detmis are ttirown into | 
the sliade. 

Charlotte felt its influence, and was irresist I 
ibiy drawn into a melancholy train of though^ I 
which a mild climate and still atmosphere so 
naturally produce, particularly after the exhaus- 
tion of a long day. On reaching home she 
ascended by the private staircase fi-om her own 
dressing-room to the top of tlie house, and there 
gave an uncontrolled indulgence to the thoughts 
which crowded over her mind. On one hand 
was the scene she had just quitted, distinctly to 
be seen by the blaze which innumerable lamps 
threw around it; their red and smoky light, 
like the fumes of human passion, obscuring the 
horizon. At her feet lay the miglity city, spread 
out in death-like repose ; and on the other hand J 
the enclosure sacred to Europeans, where thickly I 
crowded together, rearing their wliite tops in 
tlie moon-beams, her eye rested upon the 
monuments of those "who slumber their long 
and their sound sleep in that magnificent and J 
populous city of the silent. Charlotte coniparedtl 
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the days she had just passed lo the road of hu- 
man life, its scenes of active enjoyment and tlieir 
close were both before her, — spent in frivolity, 
and ending in silence. How overpowering 
would the prospect be if it reached no higher!— 
but above — and she looked up, and raised her 
contemplations from the vanity of earth and its 
passing inhabitants to the splendours of heaven — 
in the glory of its starry mansions, those innu- 
merable worlds roiling the same, through count- 
less ages, and boundless infinity, she saw Him 
who by the word of His power had called them 
out of notliing, " who is die same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever." 

Calmed by the exercise, she rose to lean over 
the bartizan, quietly to contemplate and inquire 
into the change which had lately taken place in 
her own feelings. She could no longer deceive 
herself or conceal, though it was not without 
pain the confession was made to her own mind, 
that she lovetl Frederick Fortescue, — loved him 
with an intensity which almost absorbed every 
other feeling. When this discovery presented 
itself in full force before her, she started up- 
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rigiit, like one who has been wandering in a 
beautiful path until it leads to the brink of an 
eddying stream, and felt as suddenly roused as 
that person might do if launched upon the 
wheeling waters. This feeling, deep-rooted as 
it now was, might have remained a little longer 
concealed from herseH^ had not the events of 
the past week, and the evident cliange in For- 
tescue's manners, revealed It. To lose the 
charms of his conversation, to be deprived of his 
society while she still met him in every placitV 
where she happened to be, was torture, and toaa 
clearly proved that all else would be unavailing I 
to her happiness. Charlotte Percy's was not a| 
weak mind, prepared to love the first agreeable 
man who sought her affection. On the contrary, 
she liad met with attention and admiration from 
many, without any other feeling than the simple I 
gratification which all women enjoy in theii^l 
powers of pleasing. Although Fortescue was 1 
as perfect a model of manly beauty as Charlotte | 
Percy was of female loveliness, they met with- 1 
out any of those little circumstances, and offi- | 
cious observations of others which oftrai turd J 
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people's consideration upon themselves, in anti- 
cipation of what may occur. They found each 
other's society mutually pleasing; tlie absence, 
on one side, of all attention to recommend him- 
self by lover-like assiduity, and, on the other, 
the extreme freeness from requirmg it, soon pro- 
duced an easy intercourse, which corresponding 
tastes glossed over with the name of friendship. 
In tliis disguise love had entered both heai-ts, 
and established hia residence before he made his 
presence known. 

A burning blush crossed Miss Percy's cheek, 
and she covered her face with her hands as she 
felt that she had given her love to a man who 
had never sought it, to one who had lately 
rather seemed to shun than seek her society. 
<' Can he have seen my weakness, and does he 
prudently mean to cheek it in the bud?" was 
her humiliating inquiiy. " But no; that can 
never be; it is impossible I should have be- 
trayed to him what, until this evening, I was 
almost ignorant of myself." The recollection 
of his uneasiness, even anger, on Miss Panton's 
selfish communication to her, his tender interest 
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at the time of Elizabeth's illness, and his forced 
confession, that had be not studied her senti- 
ments he had been happy, — all rose to suggest 
a more agreeable cause, and one nearer the 
truth. The possibility of being beloved spread 
for an instant a delicious bahn over her agitated 
thoughts; but again, the certainty that if so, 
some obstacle existed ■which he deemed insur- 
mountable, came " like damp on ^i^^^ling flame." 

At Charlotte Percy's age, in the unsuspecting I 
confidence of youth, it was possible that shoJ 
might have loved a xnaa of Fortescue's talents ^ 
and power of pleasing, even had his mind been 
less gifted, or his heart less noble ; but loving 
him, superior as he was, had suddenly enhght- 
ened her mind to the clear perception of cha- ' 
racter; and, as if by intuition, acquainted her 
with the qualities which were really requisite to | 
her happiness. She might in ignorance, 
many estimable women do, have mistaken chaff ] 
for grain ; but having once discovered the true 
treasure, it was impossible she could ever again 
be deceived; and she feared that were her 
passion as hopeless as ttie "love of some bright 
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Star," she must still love Fortescue; her mind, 
enlightened by the influence of his qualities, 
could never turn to hold communication with 
common-place mere earth-formed mortals. 
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